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<a GENTLEMEN PREPARING for the 
UNIVERSITIES, &c.—A GRADUATE (B.A.) of Cam- 
bridge, who was high o n the Classical eure s,and a Wrangler, 
wishes to READ € CL ASSICS Sor MATH ATICS (on the Cam- 
fadge System) WITH PUPILS, wer ny (post-paid) D. D., 
symons’ Library, Brompton. 


aA 
0 INSTITUTIONS, LIBRARIES, &c.—A 
Gentleman, who will be found competent to fll the sitna- 
tion, is desirous ‘of meeting with an appointment as SECRE- 
TARY or LIBRARIAN.—Address (free) to C., 
Li oln's Inn-fields. 


RE SPAR: ATORY SCHOOL, Grove House, 

BROMPTON, Middlesex, "conducted by Mrs. WM. 
WARNE.—At this Est: eaanment, in the most healthy part of 
Brompton, TWELVE YOUNG GENTLEMEN, from oe ages 
of sto 10 years, are received to BOARD and EDUCATE, A large 
carden is attached to the house, which is spacious, and reple te 
with every comfort.—Terms, commencing from the time of 
entrance, 24 | to 30 guineas per annum, varying according to age. 


TO SCHOOLMASTERS, 


ANTED for the Upper and Lower SCHOOLS 
of (he ROYAL HOSPITAL at GREEN WICII, ASSIST- 
ANT SCHOOLMASTERS, ey must be single men, must 
greakfast, dine, and sup with the Scholars, sleep in the apart- 
ments adjoining the Wards, assist in instruction in the Schools 
and in the drill, and superintendence of the Children in the 
Wards and Y. ards, and perform such other duties as may be re- 
quired of them. Every C andidate must produce a Certilicate of 
Character from the Clergyman of the Parish in which he has 
resided. Salary 45/. per annum, with board and lodging. Letters 
of application and testimonials are to be addressed to the Secre- 
tary to the Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 
Whiteball. 


OME.—A Gentleman and Lady, occupying a 
large and commodious residence, with extensive ‘garden 
md shrubberies, situated in a healthy and beautiful part of 
Worcestershire, are willing to RECEIVE, as a Member of the 
Family, A LADY, whose disposition leads her to prefer a some- 
what retired life. ‘The Advertisers feel that they are offering 
advantages very, rare’ ly to be met with. ‘Terms moderate, whic 
with every particular, may be known on application to Q. Q. yat 
}. Blundell's, Esq. 3, Mitre-court, Temple, London. Unexcep- 
tionable refe rences can be given, ‘and will be required. 


NO CUTTING OR MAIMING! 


St AMMERING and all other IMPEDIMENTS 

of SPEECH removed WITHOUT SURGICAL OPERA- 
TION.—Mr. Hlillier’s peculiar and successful treatment is as 
simple as it is efficacious, and applicable to any age and case. 
The most inveterate stammerer as well as the entirel inarticu- 
late may speak perfectly. Members of the Medical Profession 
are invited to inspect for themselves.—Address (letters free) 4, 
Durham-place West, Hackney-road. 


ASSOCIATION 





11, Serle-street, 























BRITISIL FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE. 

HE ELEVENTH MEETING of the BRI- 

TISH ASSOCIATION oe T HE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE will be held in PLYMOUTH, commencing on Thurs- 
day, July 29, 1811, and ok at any on W ednesday, August 4, 
J RY iN TAYLOR, FiS., General Treasurer. 
JAM YATES, F.R.S.; ‘Secretary to the Council. 

_London, same %6, 184). 


ITERARY FUND SOCIETY, for the Pro- 
tection and Relief of Authors of genius and learning and 


their Families who may be in want or distress. Instituted 1790; 
incorporated ‘by Royal — 1818, 








Her Most Gracious’ Majesty the QUEEN. 


he Marauis ‘of he LANSDOWNE. 
THE ANNIVERS SARY DINNER 
ofthis Society will take place on W Epae ESDAY NEXT (May 12), 
RERMASONS 
The Earl of RIPON, Vv Vice-President, in the chair. 
ards. 

Rt. Hon. T. B. Macaulay, M.P. 
Kenneth Macaulay, Es« %, 
Pa S. R. Maitland, F 

J. Herman Merivale,Esq. PSA, 
R. Monckton Milnes, Es ’ MP. 


John Barrow, Esq. 
Capt. Beaufort, K.N. F.R.S. 
tdward Bre owster, Esq. 
Mark Boyd, E: ot 
B. Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. 
The Lord Bishop of Chichester 
€. Parton Cooper, Esq. F.R.S. 
The Lord Colborne 
Charles Dickens, Esq. 
W. E. Gls adstone, Esq. M. P. 
John BE. Gray, Esq. F.R.S 
Rev. Willia ~4 ‘John Hali * 
The Lord Jocel yn tev. C. 
Major Sir William Lloyd James Whishaw, Esq. F.S.A. 
Tickets, 20s. each, may be had of the Stewards, of the Secre- 
tary, at the Societ *s chambers, 72, Great Russell-street, Blooms- 
bury, aud at the bar of the Freemasons’ Tavern. 
OCTAVI AN BLEW ITT, Sec. 


rc 





Reeve, Esq 
The ord Bishop of St. Dexia’ 3 
Sir J. Swinburne, Bar 
Rev. Robert Venghen, Db: 
James Walsh, E: sq. F.S.A. 
Cc. E. Wilde 

















| Mr. HODGSON will SE LL BY AUCTION, at his Great Room, 

g aye ree _etrect (corner of Chancery-lane), on WEDNES DAY 

N I. May 12, and 2 following days, at half-past 12, 
G PLE SNDID and VALUABLE BOOKS, 
cou ary Ors G > ISRAL BISTORY, BOOKS of PRINTS 
ANTIQUIT a Portion of the LIBR ARY 
of the late Sti Roe ERT £R; among which are, Four, 
Hutchins’s Dorset, 4 vols. —Shaw’s *Staflordshire, 2 vols.—Pol- 
whele's Devon, 3 vols.—Atkyns’s Gloucestershire—Hoare’s An- 
cient, Wiltshire, 2 vols Bridges's Northamptonshire, 2 vols.— 
Nash's Worcestershire, 2 vols. ~~ Hasted" 's Kent, 4 vols.—Gough’s 
Camden’s Britannia, 4 vols.—King’s Munimenta Antic ua, 4 vols. 
—Houbraken’s Heads, 2 vols. <— and Greville’s lcones 
Filicum, 2 vols. coloured—Andrews's Heaths, 3 vols. coloured— 
Le Antichita di Ercolano, 9 vols. —Williamson's Oriental Field 
Sports, coloured—Stuart and Revett’s Athens, 4 vols.—Vetusta 
Monumenta, 4 vols.—Fowler’s Mosaic Pavements, 2 vols.— 
Buekler's Cathedrals, “prone and etchings—Salt’s Views, coloured 
= Mayer’ s Views in t, &e. coloured—Taylor and Cresy’s 
tome, 2 vols. ~Dilettants Society Specimens and_ Antiquities, 2 
vols.—Tableaux de la Suisse, 4 pas —Houghton Gallery, 2 vols. 
proofs—Layle’s Dictionary, 5 vols.—De Non Voyage en k eypte, 
2 vols.—Stosch’s Gems—Il Gran Teatro di Venezia, 2 vols. 
Tharloe’ 's State Pever. 7 vols.—Suide Lexicon, 3 vols.—C ‘odex 
Bezx, 2 vols.—The Works of Van Dyck, Salvator Rosa, and 
Raphael, old impressions. —QuvarTo, Britton’s Antiquities and 
Cathedra als, 10 vols.—Archwologia, 18 vols. —Ottley’s E $ 
2 vols. —Smith’s W: estminster, 2 vols.—Strutt’s Dresse 
quities, and Sports, 4 vols.—Monstrelet and other Chroni . 
vols.—Grose's Antiquities, 12 vols, nelling’s Coins—Thane’s 
British Autography,3 vois.—C Sollinson’ 's Somerset, 3 vols.—Rees's 
Cyclopedia, 54 vols Encyelopardia Britannica and_Supple- 
ment, 20 vols.— erracottas and Ancient Marbles— 
Tableaux de la Suisse, 12 vols.—Hooke and Gibbon's Rome, 11 
vols.——Octavo, &c. Gentleman's Magazine, 106 vols.—Dods- 
ley’s Annual Register, 80 vols.—Nichols's Life orary Anecdotes, 
9 vols.—Swift’s Works, * vols.—Universal History, 65 vols.— 
Wood's Zoography, 3 vols. large paper—Naval Chronicle, "3 36 
vols.—Scott's Waverle yo 48 vols. &c. &c., many in russia, 
morocco, and calf bindings, 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had, 
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LECTURES QN CHEMISTRY. 


D*. D. B. REID will commence, on Tuesday, 
the 18th of May, at Wil L as s | BOOM: 3, King-street, St. 
James's, at Three o'cloc Ce of LECTURES on_ the 
Cc HEMI" TRY of the A’ T Mos SPIE RE, he be continued on 
Tusetays and Saturdays at the same hou 

Sourse will comprise Light Lectures, and the following 
odieas will more particularly engage attention: 

Chemical characters of the elements of Air and Water ;—their 
extensive agency—Amount of dir required for respiration—V arie- 
ties of atmosphe fot paueaes with which air is often contami- 
nated—Purification of a 

Action of Inflemmable ‘Matter on Air—Different varicties of 

uel—Theory of combustion—Prevention of Smoke. 

Communication of Heat :—The open fire-place—Stoves—Stcam 
and Hot water apparatus for heating air. 

Nature and properties of Flame ;—Coal gas—Causes that have 
retarded its more general introduction—Method of removing 
defects attributed to it—Importance of extending its more 
general use asa source both of heat and en —Sow Combustion 

—Spontaneous Combustion—Accidents b re. 

Influence of air on organic products—Canses of their decay— 
Means of arresting decomposition. 

General Principles of V entilation :~Movements induced in air 

A natural and artificial causes—The diffusion of gases—Ven- 

ation of public buildings and dwelling-houses—General ar- 
vangemnente, applicable to cities and individual districts—Ohser- 

vations on the state of the spmespnere 3 in public assemblies, 
pe mee hes, schools. barracks, mines, 

Ventilation of Hospitals—Rooms for Invalids—Manufactories 
where noxious vapours are evolved—Chemical Class Rooms. 

Protection of Works of Art in National Galleries, &c. 

Influence of architectural arrangements on speaking and hear- 
ing, and varieties of effect produced on nae oa 

entilation of Ships—Steam-boats—Trans 

These Lectures will be arranged so as to illustrate the im- 
portance of introducing the study of select portions of practical 
chemistry as a general branch of education in all schools and 
academies, more especially as a means of improving public 
health—the methods by which the necessary arrangements may 
be earried into effect—and the different advantages that woul 
attend the institution of such courses, not only in why rodhcaes e to 
education in this country, but also in connexion with the colonies 
and the interests of emigrants proceeding to a country where 
they must depend principally on their own resources. 

Ladies and gentlemen may obtain tickets, One Guinea each, 
at Willis’s Rooms, King-street, St. James's. 

Joors open at Half-past Two o'clock. 


OHN CLARE, THE PEASANT POET.— 
It is well known that this amiable man, and highly distin- 
guished poet, has been for some years subject to such aberration 
of mind as rendered it necessary that he should be remoyed 
from his family, and placed in a situation where the best medical 
treatment and most judicious means of management could be 
engaged in contributing to his recovery. He has now been under 
the care of Dr. Allen, of Fairmead-house, Epping saree the 









This day is ‘ published 


Bens AND OREIGN REVIEW, 
No. sa 


Russia—her Commercial Position and Prospects. 
Anglo-Saxon Laws and pastitutes. 
Finance—The Sinking Fand 
Phrenology—Combe's C onstitution of Man. 
> poems by Rev. R. C, Trench, 
syric Drama. 

5 Hj ardo, and his Edit 

The Apoats me C mare of the ) British Empire. 
Landen Rh. & J. E. Vaylor, 1 court, Fle leet-st street. 


Just Publi 


THe WESTMINSTER REVIE Ww, 
No. 6%, for APRIL, 1841, 


‘onten 

1. Gould's Birds of Auetealin. he. ; with Illustrations. 
2. Percy Bysshe Shelley 

Gregory VII. and the “Oxford Vatican. 
4. Modern Italian Painter: 
5. Commercial Relations vot Great Britain. 
. Parks and Pleasure Grounds; with Illustrations, 
- College Life at Cambridge. 
Medical C ‘orporations. 
. Critical and Miscellaneous Notic 

Henry Hooper, 13, Pall M: all Bast. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
OOLEY’S ELEMENTS of EUCLID, 
. explanatory Appendix and Exercises. 4s. 6/. bd. 
“ The best edition of the ee which m Res yet appeared” — 
Athenaum—* cannot be easily su ed."’— Dublin University Mag. 
COOLEY'S GEOMETRIC AL PROPOSI TIONS: a Key tothe 

rerciees Beppe baded, to the Elements. 3s. 6d. bd. 
COOL FIGURES of EUCLID, with Enunciations. 1s. 6d. 
Whittsker & Yo. : sole y all Booksellers. 

Now} publishing, i in Weekly } 


exer seer 
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amber price 6 ~ and in “Monthly 


T= PICTORIAL. HISTORY of FRANCE. 

G, M. BUSSEY, Author of a ‘ History of Napoleon.’ 
Tilustrated by upwards of Vive Hundred Engravings on W ood, 
by George Dorrington, after the Designs of Jules David. 


«” Part a will appear on the Ist of June. 





London: Wm Orr & Co, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row ; 
sold by ali Booksel ellers. 
ICAUTI’S RUSTIC ARCHITECTURE, 


complete in an elegant quarto volume, price 2/. 2s. ; or in 
$, price 6s. eac 
“We have repeatedly and end, strongly recommended this ele- 
gant and useful work h part, now before us, brings it 
to a conclusion; and we can oni say, that we think no gen- 
oy nan who purchases it will be disappointed. ‘The total number 
lates is 42. and each is carefully dese: ribed, with estimates 

ft other details.""—Loudon’s Gardener's Mag 

London: published at Mr. Ricauti’s Office , 26, Foley-place, 
Cavendish-square.—Booksellers are supplied by Messrs. Grattan 
& Gilbert, 51, Paternoster-row. 


Now rei wy in J vel. 








12mo. (200 pages), with a fine engraving on 
n original painting by Retzsch, price 


EUTSCHE AMARANTEN ; a Selection of 


Masterpieces, prose and verse, by the most esteemed 
and popular & rman uthors 
By NEEM KLAU ER- KLATTOWSEKI, 
wit Schwerin, in Mecklenburgh. 

“ This is the best selected and arranged work of the kind we 
have seen. T e selections are good in themselves, character- 
istic of their La dee va authors, and collectively characteristic 
of German literature. The book is a piece of literary mosaic, 
so skilfully arranged, that it leaves a pleasing and useful im- 
pression on the min We can recommend * Deutsche Ama- 
ranten’ as a useful text-book for students of German, and asa 
oe which any ne may read with pleasure and advan- 

**_ Spectator, April 2 

aa Rolandi, 20, Berners-strect ; and may be had of every 

respectable Foreign Bookseller. 


Just published, PE ls. illustrated with Woodcuts, 5 
LECERUT EES MANIPULATION ; being 
e Theory, and Plain Instructions in the Art of Work- 


ing in + ag by precipitating them from their Solutions, 
through the Agency of Ge vanic or Voltaic 1 tricity. 
y ( 








ARLES V. WALK 

Hon. Sec. to the London Electrica . 

This work contains—A brief sketch of V: oltaic Elec tricity, in as 
far as it is gonnected with the art of Electrotype—A minute de- 
tail of the mode of preparing and using fusible metal, war, and 
plaister of Paris for moulds—the manner Cu copying medals, 
plaister of Paris medallions, copper plates, &e. -- The construction 
and management of the Voltaic Apparatus employ ed in the pro- 
cess—The precautionary steps to be taken in the several stages 
of the operation—The signs whereby the progress of each ex- 
periment is indicated— Several modes of bronzng the finished 
specimens of medals, &c.—Method of mounting medals for the 
cabinet; the whole being interspersed with such observations as 
will enable the least skilled in experimental philosophy to 








Sales bv Auction. 


SOUTHGATES ROOMS. 
By Messrs. SOU TuGaTE & SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
ats on TUE Por ll, and 4 { following days, 
a KE X'TENSIVE COLLECTION of EN- 
GR AV INGS, including Proofs and fine Impressions of 
the Plates, after the most celebrated Pictures, representing a 
variety of Historical, Biographical, Picturesque, and Fancy 
Subjects, by many of the most eminent English and Foreign 
Eogravers—A few Books of Prints, comprising Staflord Gallery, 
2vols, India proofs—Angerstein Gallery, ditto—100 copies of ‘ 
Keepsake for 1841—450 copies of Cattermole’s Historical Aneusl 
fe 1841—100 copies of Portrait Illustrations to the Waverley 
Nove is--Severet Ocigieal Drawings by celebrated Artists—A few 
Copperplates, &c. &e. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


cent., is on 15s, 6d. per annum. The Marquis of Exeter 
also very 42 .. allows Clare 15/. a year, and Earl Spencer 
has most kindly continued his late noble father’s bounty of 10/. 
annually, These sums amount altogether to nearly 30/. a year. 
If 500. more could be obtained, or the income of the family 
could be raised to 60/, a year, it is confidently expected that 
the happy event of Clare's restoration to health, and to the 
soclety | of his beloved wife and children, would soon be accom- 
plishe 
b ie iene { Fairmead-house ; M 
r en, of Fairmead-house ; — 
23, per Gower-street ; Messrs. Hatchard & Son, Piccadilly ; 
a yond, How & Parsons, Fleet-street. aT he following Bankers 
ave also kindly consented to open books at their houses for the 


Srbeeriptions will be most thankfully received 
Taylor & Walton, 





a Liberal accommodations offered on Property ; and larg: 
or small Collections of Books, Prints, &c., promptly ‘aispoeed 0 of 
by Public Competition, 


same benevolent purpose :—Messrs. Herries, Farquhar & Co. 
| Sil St. sifmes’ s-street; Messrs, Ladbrokes, Kingscote & Co. Bank- 
dings, 





he art of Electrotype without fear of failure. 

nearly four years; and it is with much pleasure that practise t y : 

friends of humanity and admirers of genius will hear, that in paneee: published by George Knight & Sons, Foster-lane, 

Dr. Allen's opinion Clare’s recovery would soon ps 

_ onulety for ether. Te ry his family cuute Ke senior’ by In 8vo. swith at 41 finished Wood Engravingt price es c doth be 
e had an income more adequa he % ? g 

cuneeet, A subscription was made towards this object in 1820, TRE At = SS. DISTORT RY C Judi 

which amounted to 393/. 15s. It was placed in the funds, under FOOT and ANALOGOUS As ' including 

the care of trustees, and the interest derived from it is paid half- | their Treatment, both with ond wit out Surgica’ —~—— $ 

yearly to the family 3 ; but the amount from this source, at 3} per illustrated by a Series 1 none an pamerous ractical Instruc- 


tions. By LITTLE. 

Licentiate of the Reval ‘Gollene of icdites, Member of the 
Royal College of § ba Seah Lecturer on the Practice of Medi- 
cine, and Assistant-Physician at the London Hospital, &c. 
Contents : Opinions of Authors, Ancient and Modern, Varieties 

of Club-Foot, > symptoms, Anatomy, Pathology, Causes, Distor- 

tions from Teet , Contractions from Para ysis and Spasm, 

Hysterical Distortions, Club-Hand,Contractions from Abscesses, 

Rheumatism, from long continued Confinement, from Acciden- 

tal Rupture of Tendo Achillis; Medical, Surgical, and Mecha- 

one al Treatment of Distortions; Division of’ ‘endons, Explana- 
tion of Safety of the Operation, Appendix of Cases arising from 
various causes, Contraction of the Toes, Contraction of the 

Knee and Hip Joints, Cure of Ankylosis of the Knee from White 


Swell 
Lite ies, Foreign Bookseller and Publisher, Burlington-arcade, 
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ECOND COLONY of NEW ZEALAND.— 
The COURT of DIRECTORS of the NEW ZEALAND 
COMPANY hereby give NOTICE, that the SALES OF LAND 
in the NELSON SETTLEMENT are now proceeding. Persons 
desiring Allotments are requested to transmit their applications 
without delay, as less than 100 Allotments remain to be dis- 

posed of. By order of the Court 

F. DILLON BELL, Secretary pro tem. 
New Zealand House, 3rd May 1841. 


NEW ZEALAND COMPANY. 


Governor, 
JOSEPH SOMES, Esq. 
Deputy-Governor. 
HON. FRANCIS BARING, M.P. 
Directors, 
VISCOUNT INGESTRE, M.P. 
LORD PETRE. 
HENRY A. AGLIONBY, Bet, M.P. 
JOHN ELLERKER BOULCOTT, Esq. 
JOHN WILLIAM BUCKLE, Esq. 
WM. TAYLOR COPELAND, Esq. Ald. M.P. 
RUSSELL ELLICE, Esq. 
JAMES ROBERT Gowkn, Esq. 
JOHN HINE, Esq. 
WILLIAM HUTT, Esq. M.P. 
" T. MARJORIBANKS, Es 








STEWAR as 4; 

SIR WILLIAM MOLESWORTH, Bart. M.P. 
ALEXANDER NAIRNE, Esq. 

JOHN PIRIE, Keg. Alderman. 

SIR _ GEORGE SINCLAIR, Bart. M.P. 
JOHN ABEL SMITH, Esq. M.P. 

WILLIAM THOMPSON, Esq. Ald. M.P. 
HON. FRED. JAMES TOLLEMACHE, M.P. 
EDWARD G. WAKEFIELD, Esq. 

SIR_ HENRY WEBB, Bart. 

ARTHUR WILLIS, Esq 


THUR WILLIS, Esq. 
GEORGE FREDERICK YOUNG, Esq. 


TERMS FOR PURCHASE OF LANDS IN THE SECOND 
SETTLEMENT. 

1. The Company has determined upon_the formation of a 
Second Settlement upon its territories in New Zealand, the site 
of which will be selected by an expedition to be forthwith de- 
spatched for that purpose. It is intended that the site chosen 
shall be the best that may be available at the time of the selec- 
tion being made, and that the position with reference to Port 
Nicholson and the rest of New Zealand shall be such, that the 

ands may reasonably be expected to advance in value with the 
utmost rapidity. The Company therefore hereby offers for sale 
201,000 acres of land in the proposed Second Settlement, upon 
the following terms— 

2. The lands ave offered in 1,000 allotments of 201 acres each. 

Zach allotment will consist of three sections, viz. 150 acres of 
rural land, 50 acres of accommodation land in the immediate 

roximity of the town, and 1 town acre. The town will there- 

‘ore comprise },000 acres, exclusive of reserves for public objects, 
such as streets, squares, churches, cemeteries, markets, and 
public gardens or parks. 

3. The price of each lot of 201 acres will be 300/. : 

1. A deposit of 30/. on each allotment must be paid to the 
Company's Bankers, Messrs. SmitH, Payne, & Smits, and 
the Bankers’ receipt produced and filed previous to any applica- 
tion being registered at the Company's House. ‘The residue of 
the purchase-money will be required on a day of which public 
notice will be given. In case of default in payment of such re- 
sidue by the day appointed, the deposit will thereupon become 
forfeited to the Company, together with all claim of the appli- 
cant to the land applied for. 

5. On payment of his full purchase-money, each purchaser 
will receive for each 300/. so paid, three separate land-orders, 
viz. for the 150 acres of rural land, the 50 acres of accommoda- 
tion land, and the town-acre respectively. ‘These lands are to 
he severally selected according to priority of choice, to be deter- 
mined by lot, as herein-after mentioned. | 

_6. Three several ballots for priority of choice of the rural sec- 
tions, accommodation sections, and town sections, in manner to 
he arranged by the Directors, will take place at the Company’s 
House in London, in the presence of the Directors and of such 
purchasers or their agents as may attend, on days of which 
public notice will be given. The choice of the allotments of 
which priority shall have been so determined, will take place in 
the settlement as soon after the arrival of the first body of Colo- 
nists as the requisite surveys and plans shall have been com- 
pleted, and under such regulations as shall be prescribed by the 

‘ompany’s Agent duly authorized in that behalf, Neglect or 
refusal to comply with such regulations in regard to any section, 
shall occasion a forfeiture of the purchaser's right of choice, and 
vest it in the Company’ 

7. The Company engages, subject to an arran 
Majesty's Government, to add to the 201,000 os offered for 
sale, a quantity equal to one-tenth thereof as native reserves, so 
that the quantity of land to be appropriated will, in fact, consist 
of 2214300 acres, and the town of 1,100 acres. The plan of the 
Native Reserves in the First Settlement will be followed, unless 
the regulations of her Majesty's Government or any unforeseen 
difficulty should prevent its adoption. 

8. T ‘ompany reserves the right of purchasing a number, 
not exceeding 100 of the 1,000 Lots offered for Sale, for its own 
benefit, at the same price, and subject to the same terms in every 
respect, as other purchasers. : 

% The sum of 300,000/. to be received by the Company as the 
purchase-monies of the Lands now offered, will be appropriated 
in the following manner, viz.— . 
£150,000 to the exclusive purpose of Emigration to this particu- 

lar Settlement. 

0,000 to deiray the Company's expenses in selecting the Site 
and _ establishing the Settlement. Any surplus of this 
fund to be contied to the public purposes next men- 
tioned. ‘ 

60,000 to public purposes, for rendering the Settlement com- 
modious and attractive. As such purposes, it is in- 
tended to apply. 15,000/. to Religious Uses and Endow- 
ments for Cofonists of all denominations, 15,0002. to the 
establishment. of a College in the Settlement, and 
20,000, towards the encouragement of Steam-naviga- 
tion, for the benelit of the Settlement, by way of bounty. 

50,000 to the Company, for its expenses and profit on the use 
of its Capital. F 
£300,000 .....- Total. 

The Company undertakes to apply the purchase-monies in the 
proportions stated, or as nearly so as may be practicable, to the 
several objects previously specified. - ’ 

The whole of the Emigration-fund, with the exception of 
20,000/., will be expended in conveying to the New Settlement 
pabouring persons eligible according to the regulations now in 
force with reference to the First Settlement. ‘The 20,0002. will 
be reserved as a Special Fund, out of which, and to that extent 
only, allowances will be made to Purchasers towards the cost of 
cabin-passages for themselves, their families, and servants, to 
the Settlement. The amount of the allowance will in no case 
exce . per cent. of the purchase-money paid by the Colo- 
nists ; and the fund being limited as above-mentioned, prefer- 
ence will be given to the Applicants for the allowance in the 
order of their respective applications for the same. Particular 
epulations relative to the mode of obtaining Cabin-pass 
Allowances will be hereafter issued ; but it is to be distinctly 
understood, that the Directors reserve the power of granting, 
withholding, or adjusting the same, according to the merits of 
each particular case, and that no application for the allowance 





s officer on behalf of such purchaser. 
nent with her 









tion of the present year. 


ll. The Directors reserve a discretionary power of sus nding 
the sales to the public generally, in case they shoul =—25 


necessary to reserve any number of allotments for Sale to actu 
Solonists. 
12. The Register of Applications will be opened on Monday, 
the Ist of March next, until which day no applications will be 
noticed. Written applications for allotments will thenceforth 
be received and registered by the Secretary of the Company, 
until a day of which public notice will be given, when the land- 
orders will be awarded strictly according to priority in the Re- 
ister of Applications and to the result of the ballots; and all 
Gapeslts received will be returned, in case, by reason of the 
above rule of priority, or from any other cause, the Directors 
shall be unable to award the required Land-orders to the whole 
of the applicants. By order of the Court, 
JOHN WARD, Secretary. 

New Zealand House, Broad-street-buildings, 

15th February 1841. 


‘i IE 
in 
Granting Annuities, n 
and by their Agents in Edinburgh, Dublin, and other places in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Established on a principle which 
conveys perfect security to the insured,withoutany responsibility 
arising from Partnership. 
TRUSTEES, DIRECTORS, AUDITORS, &c. 
The Hon. George Chas. Agar_ | W. F. Chambers, M.D. 
Col Sir A-J.Dalrymple.Bt. MP. Henry Holland, M.D. 
Sir John Stuart Hippisley, Bart. | John Malcolm, Esq. 
Sir Charles Sullivan, Bart. George G. Mills, Esq. 
Sir Henry Willoughby, Bart. George Palmer, Esq. 
General Sir Loftus W. Otway | Edward Penrhyn, Esq. 
Richard S. Cox, Esq. William Holme Sumner, Esq. 
James Henry Deacon, Esq. Richard Williams, Esq. 
Charles Francis, b’sq. John Helps, Esq. Secretary 
James Lawrell, Esq. idw. H. Williams, Esq. Solicitor. 
All the objects of Life Assurance may be effectually accom- 
plished at this Office with every facility the parties can desire. 
No admission fees are required, nor any charge made for 
policies, except the stamp ra . f 
Two oflices recently established having united the name of 
‘The Westminster’ with other designations, the public and 
friends of the Westminster Society, established in 1792, are re- 
quested to take notice that the business of this Society is carried 
on at No, 429, Strand, and No, 21, Cornhill, London. | ys 
N.B. ‘The business of the British Fire-office is carried on in the 
same houses. 


7; HE WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


ASSOCIATION, 
At the WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 
No. 27, King-street, Covent-garden. 
Trustees—George Dodd, Esq. | 
Luke T. Flood, Esq. 
Directors—Thos. Acocks, Esq. 
ieut - 101.G,E. Pratt Barlow 





WESTMINSTER SOCIETY, established 


1792, for Insurance on Lives and Survivorships, and 


No. 429, Strand, and 21, Cornhill, London ; 





George Mercer, Esq. 

Colonel W. H. Meyrick. 
Stephen Garrard, Esq. 
George Hunt, Esq. 











. Cafe, Esq. John Hamilton, Esq. 
George Cornell, Esq. Augustus F, Little, Esq. 
William Crake, Esq. Richard Mott, Esq. 
H. J. Dixon, Esq. W. G. Mucklow, Esq. 


W. M. Nurse, Esq. 
Thomas Parkinson, Esq. 
Geo. Pitt, Esq. 

John Simpson, Esq. 

J. W. Thrupp, Esq. 
John White, Esq. 


‘Thomas Fielder, Esq. 
Charles Finch, Esq. 

Luke I’. Flood, Esq. 
Edward M. Foxhall, Esq. 
William B. France, Esq. 
Col. Lk. Boscawen Frederick 


Auditors. 
Frederick Pratt Barlow, Esq. ‘Thomas Edward Fielder, Esq. 
Thomas John sons pd Ksq. Benjamin Edward Hall, Esq. 
Physician—Char' 


es J. Roberts, M.D., 31, New Bridge-street, 


ach lars. 
Surgeon—James M. Arnott, Esq. 2, New Burlington-street. 
Solicitor—Thomas Burgoyne,Esq. 160, Oxford-street. 
. Advantages offered by this Association: | 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the total profits, are divided among 
the Assured, at intervals of 5 years. 

The Profits respectively allotted may be received by the 
Assured in present money, or by reduction of the Annua Pre- 
mium, or by adding to the Policy an equivalent reversionary 
sum. All Persons Assured on their own lives for 1,000/. or up- 
wards, have the right (after two Annual payments) of attend- 
ing and voting at all General Meetings. 

‘The Premiums for all ages under 50 are lower than those 
adopted by a large number of Ofiices, but_are such as to afford 
ample Security to the Assured. W. M. BROWNE, Actuary. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, No. 1, Princes-street, Bank, and 8, King William- 
street, City, London.—Capital, One Million. 

Direciors—Wm. Bardgett, Esq. Robert Eglinton, Esq. 
Samuel Bevington, fq | Erasmus Robert Foster, Esq. 
William Feehney Black, Esq.) Alex. Robert Irvine, Esq. 
John Brightman, Esq. Peter Morrison, Esq. 
George Cohen, Esq. | William Shand. jun. Esq. 
Millis Coventry, Esq. | Henry Lewis Smale, Esq. 

John Drewett, Esq. | Thomas Teed, Esq. 

MEDICAL Orricers: Physician—John Clendinuiag, M.D. F.R.S. 
Consulting Physician—William Stroud, M.D. 
Surgeons—Ebenezer Smith, Esq: and Wm. Gwillim Merrett, Esq. 
Standing Counsel—The Hon. J. Ashley, New-square, Lincoln’s-inn. 
Solicitor—William Bevan, Esq. Old Jewry. 
Bankers—Messrs. Drewett & Fowler, Princes-street, Bank. 

This Institution has been constituted so as to afford the bene- 
fits of Life Assurance, in their fullest extent, to Policy-Holders, 
and to present greater facilities and accommodation than can be 
obtained in other Offices. The decided superiority of its plan, 
and its claim to public preference and support, have been proved, 
incontestably, by its extracrdinary and unprecedented success, 

Among others, the following improvements on the system 
usually adopted may be enumerated :— 

A most economical set of ‘lables—computed expressly for the 
use of this Company, from authentic and complete data, and 
presenting the lowest rates of Assurance that can be offered 
without compromising the safety of the Institution. 

Increasing Kates of Premium on a new and remarkable plan, 
for securing loans or debts; a less immediate payment being 
required on a Policy for the whole term of life than in any other 

itice. 

Premiums may be paid either Annually, Half-yearly, or Quar- 
terly, in one sum, or in a limited number of payments. 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at ‘Iwo o'clock. 

Age of the assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 

All claims payable within one month after proof of death. 

Medical Attendants remunerated, in all cases, for their reports. 


Premium per Cent. per Annum payable durin 
Age.| Ist Five 2nd Five | 3rd Five | 4th live | Womeine er 
$ lite. 








years years. years. years. of li 
20 1 1 4\£1 510 |£1 1011 [£116 9| £2 3 8 
30 6 4; 112 2 1 19 7 4, 217 6 
40 116 1 244 214 6 373; 434 
50 216 7 39 4 455 5 6 3! 613 7_ 





PETER MORRISON, Resident Director, 








A liberal commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents, 


i will be entertained, under any circumstances, after the expira- | LIFE ASSURANCE.—A combination of all the im vient ye 











tages hitherto offered to the Public distinguish the 
COTTISH UNION INSURANCE (9 
PANY. Instituted in 1824, and incorporate: R 
Charter. The Septennial Division of two-thirds ofthe ’ 
of this Corporation will be declared in December, 184], 9, 
Policies of the peewee Class, effected previous to theses 
ugust next, and persons contemplating insuring their lives 
to share in the forthcoming Bonus, should make their propos 
with as little delay as possible. Tables of Rates, Forms 
Proposals, and every information may ad, on application; 
the Secretary, at the Chief London Office, No. 449, Wa 
Strand, or at the City Branch Office, No. 73, King Willian! 
street, Mansion House, between the hours of Ten and f 
Persons whose lives are proposed for Assurance, must he = 
by the Company's Medical Adviser, at the Office, No. 449, Wa 
Strand, on Tuesdays, at Eleven o'clock. Moderate Rates ~ 
demanded for Australia and the Colonies generally 3 
Scottish Union Office, F. G, 
‘0. 449, West Strand, London. : 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPAyy 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank, London. Established | 
1833, Empowered by Act of Parliament, ablished x 
Trustees—William Banbury, Esq. Banker. 
John Humphery, Esq. Ald. M.P. 
vay homas Kelly, Esq. Alderman. 
Directors—THOMAS FARNCOMB, Esq. Sheriff) : 
3 of London and Middlesex,s “rman, 
— WILLIAM LEAP, oq, Deputy Chairman, 
William Banbury, Esq. J. Humphery, Esq. Ald. M.P 
Harry Barrett, Esq. R. Ingleby, Esq. Manchester, 
Edward Bates, Esq. Thos. Kelly, Esq. Alderman, 
omas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq, P 
qampes CHR, ksq. » . is Pocock, Es: 
‘his Company charges the lowest rate of premium 
sured, thereby in effect giving to every pol ale 
ute and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferre 
1! ently delusive prospect of a periodical division of, rotits, 
In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/. the valuation 
‘ompany’s liabilities shows a large surplus Fund, which 



















































































































of the ¢ 
left for the further security of the assured, so that there is pos 
a vested capital of considerably greater amount than the est. 
mated value of the outstanding claims on the Company, 
NNUAL. PREMIUM TO As LE 100, 








































Age. | For 1 Year.| For 7 Years.| Term of Life. 
2% | £0 19 7 | £1 0 7 [41 15 1 
30 1 3 a 1w 0 
35 3 9 1 3 8 5 10 
40 4 6 © 8 213 9 
In Assurances for advances of money, as security for debts, 





as a provision for a family when the least present outlay j 
sirable, the varied and comprehensive re he of the pre! bom 
will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 4 
Board of Directors, with the medical officers, attend daily, 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director, 


CTIVE LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
17, Cornhill, London.—Capital, 500.0002. 
Trustees—J. H. Bradshaw, Esq. Wm. Miskin, Esq. 
J.B. Gordon, Esq. . R. Thomson, Esq. 
Directors—G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S. Chairman. 
John Fisher, Esq. Depuly Chairman, 
James Annesley, Esq. M. D. Lindo, Esq. 
A. B. Belcher, Esq. Wm. Miskin, Esq. 
John Garnet, Esq. Joseph Starkey, Esq. 
I’. T. Glascott, Esq. R. Thomson 
Alexander Gordon, Esq. Todhunter, 
. 3. Gordon, Esq. | 
William Harrison, Esq. 
Auditors—S. Hi, Ayers, Esq.; William Holborn, Esq,; 
: Thomas C. Simmons, Esq. 
Managing Director, James Wemyss, Esq.— Actuary, N. Welton, Esa, 
Surveyor, Martin J. Stutely, Esq. 
Physician, Dr. Thos. Leigh Blundell, 
Surgeon, H. Houston, Esq. 
Bankers, Messrs. Burnett, Hoares, Barnett, Bradshaw, & Co, 
Standing Counsel, Mr. Serjeant Channell. 
Solicitors, James Phillips & Co. 33, Clements-lane. 
The ADVANTAGES of Assuring in THE ACTIVE are 
Security, from large subscribed. capital—Certainty, from best 
data, and surest Mathematical Calculations— Feonomy, from 
lowest safe Rates—Age, admitted in Policy—Facility for Loans ot 
Sale of P licy, if required — Diminishing or Equal Kates for limited 
periods, if preferred to fixed Rates for Life—Profits, three-fourt 
divided among the Assured for whole of Life, in money, or in 
reduction of Premium—VPayment of Claim, One Month after the 
same is established— Endowments at any Age from V5 to 21, to Te 
turn ail the Premiums if death occur before the Age fixed. 
Specimen of Annual Premium for Assuring 1001, for whoie of Life. 
’ 35 5 nO i) 


Age 30 | 35 40 45 g s 
£21 | £2 6 10| £2 13 2| £81 o| £3110} £149| £559 
For a limited Number cf Years. 
Example:—A person aged 30, would secure 1000/, at his death by 
paying every year, 
For 5 yearsececceseeeL 101 13 4] For 15 years oeoceseee-£4l 010 
For 10 years «....e0. 56 0 10] For 20 years... eo 331510 
Or, payments may be made to diminish annually until they 
cease after a given number of years. 
A full Prospectus, Table of Rates, and further information, 
may be obtained at the Company’s Offices, 17, Cornhill. 


HEAP BOOKS now selling at the following 
unprecedented low prices, for ready money, by GEORGE 
Hb&ARL, 28, Rassell-court, Brydges-street, Covent-garden:— 
Clarke’s Travels in Various Countries of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, plates, 6 vols. 4to. half russia, 5/. 10s.—Dr, Adam Clarke's 
Commentary on the Old and New Testaments, 8 vols. to. calf 
neat, 5!. 15s.—Dr. Clarke’s Bibliographical Dictionary, 8 vols. in 
four, calf, 16s.—Lowndes's Bibliographer’s Manual, 4 vols, 8v0. 
new, in bds. 3/. 12%. 6d.—Harrison's Novelist’s Magazine, plates, 
23 vols. 8vo. calf neat, 5/. 5s.—Hippocratis et Galeni Opera 4 
Charterius, 13 vols. in eight, folio, rough calf, 3l.—Dodsley’s 
Annual Register, from the commencement to 1831, with Index, 
75 vols, very neat, 15/.—Dodsley’s Annual Register, complete to 
1779, 22 vols. very neat, 1/. lls, 6d.—Petersdori!’s Abridgment of 
all the Reports, 15 vols. 8vo. new, in law calf, 9/.—Pinkerton’s 
Collection of Voyages and ‘Travels, plates, 17 vols. 4to. boards, 
71. 7s.— Kerr's Collection of Voyages and ‘Travels, maps, 18 vols. 
svo. half russia, 3/. 18s.—Aristotelis Opera, A Buhle, 5 vols. 8¥0. 
elegantly bound in hogskin, gilt edges, by C. Lewis, 2. 108.- 
Ciceronis Opera Omnia, 10 vols. 4to. sine copy, 


























Esq. 
Esq ¥ 


Ww. s, Esq. 
James Wemyss, Ysa. 
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T. 

































31. 16s.—Butlon’s 
Natural History, by Smellie, plates, 18 vols. 8vo. fine copy, 3. 18s. 
—Watson’s History of Philip the 2nd and 3rd, 5 vols. 8vo. fine 
copy, 25s.—Rev. Stephen Charnock’s Works, 
4/, 4s,—Pitt’s Speeches, 4 vols. 8vo. bds. 285.— 
Works, 10 vols. 8vo. bds. 38s.—Ben Jonson’s Works, by_Giflo 

9 vols. 8vo. bds. 3/.—Dr. James Johnson’s Medico-Chirurgical 
Review, complete to 1842, 11 vols. half calf, and 22 Parts, 2/. 18. 
—Johnson’s Dictionary, 2 vols. folio, rough calf, 25s.—Maitland’s 
History of London, plates. 2 vols. folio, neat, 25 Campbell's 
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qpecinene of the British Poets, 7 vols. 8vo. bds. 2/. 2s.—Matthew 

enry’s Exposition of the Old and New Testaments, plates, 6 
vols, 4to. bds. 2/. 18s.—Gibbon’s Roman Empire, 12 vols. calf, 3s. 
—Henry’s History of Great Britain, 12 vols. 8vo. fine co yy, 2.— 
Quarteriy Review, 50 middle numbers, 25s.—Edinburgh eview, 
50 middle numbers, 25s.—Johnson and Exley’s Enc: clopedia, 
plates, 4 vols. 4to. very neat, 25s.—Greenbill’s Art of Embalm- 
ing, plates, ito, calf, gilt edges, 15s.—Catalogues gratis. 
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Just at publicly PRINTS 
HE PAIR of ple PRINTS, in Oil Colours, 
representing the deeply-lamented Missionary, 
THE REV. JOHN WILLIAMS, 
Landing at Tanna, ond! the pe lest day of this devoted “hates 8 


omanga. 
Prints, 1. 5s. pe Proofs, sia lls. 6d. e 
=. Description. by J. Lea ary, one of the fe of the 
and an Account of u Islands. when visited by ae 
wet and Capt. Dillon, will be to the rs of 


the per . 





hitched 





Baxter, 3, Charter- 


and Prit Printsellers. 


HE HISTORY OF EUROPE. | 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S.E. 
The NINTH VOLUME. bringing down the History to the 





the 
equate i ; and may be nied Stine ‘principal i Bookse llers | 





| 


i 


Restoration of the Bourbons in 3814, will be published early in | 


inte TENTH and LAST VOLUME will appear shortly, em- 
bracing the Physical Resources and Fouticsl Advantages of | 
America—the War with that Country—the Congress of Vienna 
“the Hundred Days—Battle of wieiesieo—sencinding Reflec- 
tions, and a copious Index to the whole ‘ 
ately published, - 
A TuirD Eptrion of the First and Second Vols. 
Price 1. 10s. 
A Tuirp ‘Eprtion of the Third and Fourth 
Volumes. Price 1/. 10s. 
A Seconp Eprtion of the Fifth, Sixth, and 
Berea Volumes, which, with the Eighth, may be had sepa- 
Price 15s. ce 
ratelfiam Blackw 45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 
2 Pa 1 Mall, me ro bey by all Booksel lers. 
CORNER’S HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 
On the Ist of May was published, price i  guaheltiahed witha 
eautiful engraving on s e 
0: XVI. of CORNER'’S HISTORICAL LI- 
BRARY, ond eT in fhe History of Germany. 
A CORNE 
The History of velba » ionaning the 7th volume 
ofthis Work, being now completed, willin a few days be bound, 
with Plates and N ap, e 3s. € and may, with any of the 
following, be obtained ofall B Ruhesiies) inthe U Jnitea Kingdom, 
History of England and Wales, five Engravings 
on steel, and Map, 3s. 6d. bound. 
History of Ireland, three Engravings on steel, and 
Map, 2s. 6d. boun 
fiistory of Scotland, three Engravings on steel, and 
Map, 2s. 6d. bound. 
History of Spain and Fostugel, three Engravings 
on steel, and Map, 2s. 6d. bound. 
History of France, three Engravings on steel, and 
Map, 2s. 6¢. bound. ~ 
History of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, two 
Engravings on steel, and Map, 2s. 6d. bound. 
Or the whole i in Sixteen Parts, at 1s. each, sewed. 
a oe Dean & Munday, and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


Ireland : ‘Tegg & Co., and Machen & Co. Dublin 
Scotland: Griffin & Co. Glasgow, and J. ‘slonsies, Edinburgh. 








ce This ay by Washbourne, Salisbury-square, 
WIFT’S WORKS; including Interesting Papers 
not before published, with Memoirs by THOS. ROSCOE, 
Esq. 2 vols. medium Svo. 1. 11s. 
F ielding’ 's Works, with Life by Roscoe. Price 16s. 
Smollett’s Miscellaneous Works, with Life by 
Roscoe. Portrait, &c. 8vo. price 16s 
Hogarth Moralized, by Dr. Trusler : a new Cabinet 
Biition, w ith 69 Engravings, enlarged and revised by Mr. Major. 
évo, cloth gilt, 2is.; half morocco, 24s. 
Book of Family Crests, &c. Upwards of 4,000 
Engravings, with every Family Crest emblazoned. 2 vols. 25s. 
Book of Mottoes, alphabetically arranged, with 
Translations and Bearers’ Names. Price 3s 
Clark’s Introduction to Tieraldry, enlarged. U p- 
wards of 1,000 Engravings, with Arms of Families, 9s. plain ; 2 
coloured; and 12s. for Learners to colour. Ask for 13th edition, 
“I do not think I can offer better assistance than will be found 
in Clark’: 's Introduction, &c.’ *—Montague’s * Guide to the Study of 





BOOKS published by W1LL1AM Biacxwoop & Son 
4, George-street, Edinburgh, and 22, Pall Mall, London. 
rice 7s. 6d. greatly improved and enlarged, 
A THIRD EDITION OF 
TABLE 


ECONOMY: a TREATISE on the 
\7 MANAGEMENT of HORSES in relation to Stabling, 
Grooming, Feedin Watering, and Working. 
By JOE in’ STEWART. "Veterinary. Surgeo' 
Late Prote: a a Vv stermnery Medicine in the Andersonian 
versity, Glasgow 
By ‘the same Author, 
Price 2s. 6d. boand in cloth, the Tenth Edition of 
Advice to the Purchasers of Horses., 





In 1 vol. fe. 8vo, a New Edition, price 7s. 
LECTURES ON THE 
ISTORY of LITERATURE, Ancient and 
Modern. 
From the*German of FREDERICK SCHLEGEL. 
“A wonderful performance—better than anything we as yet 
have on the subject in our language.”"— Quarterly Review. 





In one elegant volume, 8vo. 
OEMS by the LADY PLORA. HASTIN GS. 
Edited by HER SISTER. 
“If poetry be, as it has sometimes been defined to be, music 
by its Soanda, and painting by its images, the volume now before 
us is a volume of genuine poetry.”’"— Times. 


lete and uniform Edition 
HE Wi ORKS of MRS. iEMANS, 
ME me IR by HER SISTER, 
In7 vols. fe. L3 price 5s. each, neatly bound in cloth, 
rtraits and Vignettes 


with a 


Each volume ar _ pad, wnetly bound in cloth, as a sepa ate 
and complete book, pri 
V e moi Tales. ee 5 Historic Scenes, &c.—I1lI. The 
of Valencia, The Sceptic, &c. —1V. The Forest Sanctuary 
ecords of Woman, Vespers of Palermo 
Songs of the Affections, National Lyrics, &c.—VII 
and Lyrics, Scenes and Hymns of Life, &c. 


as baad 


| 
| 








THE SECOND EDITION OF 


IR E. L. BULWER’S NEW NOVEL, 
NIGHT AND MORNING, 
Will be polished on Monday next. 
Saunders & we » Publishers, Conduit-st: 
Agents: for Ireland, J Cumming, Dublin ; ; for Scotland, Bell & 








ow ready, in 12 vols. ROSE WW illustrated, 
HE COMPLETE PROSE WORKS of Sir 
E. L. BULWER, Bart. M.P. 

Containing, 1. Riewsi2 The Last Days of Pompeii—3. Pelham 
—4. The Disowned—5. Devereux—6. Paul Clifford—7. Eugene 
Aram—8. Ernest Maltravers —¥. Alice, or the Mysteries—10. 
| Godolphin—11. Pilgrims of the Rhine—i2. The Student, and 
| England and te English. 

oe he may be had separate. “ 

Also Sir E. L. Bulwer’s Dramatic Works, in one 
vol, 8vo. bound uniformly. 

Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
Stationers’-hall-court; Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; and Joha 
Cumming, Dablin. 


Just Pas in | vol, 8vo, with 8 Plates engraved 

OX the DISEASES and DE RANGEMENTS 
of the NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

By MARSHALL HALL, M. D. F.R.S 





Odontography ; or, a Treatise on the Siimentiee 
Anatomy of the Teeth; their Physiological Relations, Mode of 
Developement, and Microscopic a in the Vertebrate 
Animals. By Prof. R. OWEN, FR. t II., containing 50 
Plates and Text, price 8vo. w. lls. Cd. i pro] d4to. India proofs, 


2/. 128, 6d 
London: H. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street. 
Just published, with peas, < ba illustrations, fe. 8vo. 


cloth, p 
HE STRUCTU RE. “ECE YNOMY, and PA- 
THOLOGY of the HUMAN TEETH, with Directions 
for their Preservation and C ulture, &e. 
By W. TOTT, Dentist. 
“We have already seen ee works on the teeth, but this 
is by far the best and most comprehensive of them all.’ 
“This book will be a valuable rade jnecum to dentists, and a 
readable and useful one to the public.”"—Couserratire Journal, 
very udmirable treatise, containing an amplitude at woe 
mation, rare in works of this kind.’’—Court Journal, Apri 
London : Churchill, Prince es-street, Soho. May be had of all 
Booksellers; and of the Author, 24, Mortimer-street, Cavendish- 
square, 








Great Wr PUBLI reet. Ma 


M® COLBURN'S NEW PUBLICATION <8, 
NOW ana. 


L.E. L’S LIFE AND LITERARY REMAINS. By 
LAMAN BLANCHARD, Esq. 2 vols. small 8vo. with Portrait, 
after a painting by Macl ise. 


Il. 
THREE YEARS IN PERSIA and KOORDISTAN. 
By GEORGE FOWLER, Esq. 2 vols. smail 8vo. with Illus- 
trations. 


‘Ih 
THE P ig OF PETRARCH. By THOMAS CAMP- 
BELL, Esq., Author of * The Pleasures of Hope,’ &c. 2 vols. 
8vo. with Portraits of — — &e. 


THE LOVE MATCH: a = By Mrs. MABERLY, 
Authoress of ‘ Emily.’ 3 vols. with Portrait of Mrs. Maberly. 


v. 
TROLLOPE’S SUMMER IN WESTERN FRANCE, 
including the Provinces from the LOIRE to the DORDOGNE, 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


ALSO JUST READY, 
vi. 
THE HON. MRS. DAMER’S DIARY OF 


TOUR IN GREECE, TURKEY, EGYPT, AND THE 
LAND. 2 vols. smali 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


HER 
OLY 


= 


Vil. 
THE TRUSTEE: a Nevet. By the Author of the 
Tragedy of ‘The Provost of Bruges.’ 3 vols. 
enry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Mariberoush- street. 





New Burlington-street, May 8, 1841. 
J 


NEW WORKS UST READY. 


THE QUREN’S POISONER ; 
Or, FRANCE IN THE SIXTEENTH Century. 
By MISS LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, 
Author of ‘ A Summer amongst the Bocages and the Vines.’ 
In _— — 


LOVER AND THE HUSBAND; 
VomMAN oF A CERTAIN AGE. 
Edited by MRS. GORE, 
Author Mothers and Daughters,’ “’The Dowager,” 
Mrs. Armytage,’ &c. in 3vols. post 8vo. 
ALSO NOW READY, 


THE and The 


I. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF 
MY COUSIN NICHOLAS. 
By ‘THOMAS INGOLDSBY, Esq. 
Author of the ‘Ingoldshy Lege ends," &e. 
n 3 vols, post 8vo. 
“ We have read this without stopping, and have laughed very 

heartily by the way."’— Examiner. 


THE HIST oar "OF DUELLING,s 
mprising 
NARRATIVES of the Most REMARKABLE PERSONAL 
ENCOUNTERS, from the Earliest Period down to the 
-resent ‘Limes. 
By Dr. MILL INGE 
Author of ‘Curiosities of Medical Eperie nee,’ &c. 
n2 vols. demy sv». 
“Dr. Millingen's work is of acharacter altogether anec dotical 
—the cream of French and English Memvirs.’’— Atheneum. 
Itt. 
THE MARRYING MAN. 
By the Author of Cousin Geoffrey,’ &c. 
3 Vols. post Svo. 

“ A smart novel, in whic h the characters are drawn in a clever 
manner, and the story runs off glibly and agreeably to the end.’ 
—Literary Gazette. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-strect, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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GOLDSMITH’S ee ABRIDGED FOR SCHOOLS. 


(G0OLDSMITH'S HISTORY of GREECE, a 


new edition, 12mo. — 6d. bound. 


Goldsmith's History of. England. Abridged, with 
a Continuation to the Death of — IV. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound, 


Goldsmith’s History of ‘Rome, Abridged. 
3 > 
ondon: Longm Orme & Co.; T. Cadell; J. M. hard- 
son ; Baldwin & © hy J.G. FP, ¢ J. Rivington ; I Y Riinerd 
Sherwood & Co.; Hamilton & Co. ; Whittaker & ‘Co. F} Simpkin, 
ee &  . Harvey & Darton: 3 Spomten & & Stoneman ; G. 
ightman; Darton ar Templem . Hi y 
Edwards ; J. Jackson; and C: Dolman. eman; E. Hodgson; W. 


Also, by the same Proprietors, 


12mo, 


Goldsmith’s History of E ngland; with a Continua- 
tion to the Death of George + 3 vols. 8vo. price 27s. 


toldsmith’s History of Rome. 
vol. 8vo. 9s, 


Complete in 1 


. 
Goldsmith's History of Greece. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 





NEW WORKS, 


1. 
A HISTORY of the CHURCH of SCOT- 
LAND. By the Rev. W. M. HETHERINGTON, A.M., 


Minister of Torphic’ he on, Author of ‘ The Falness of fa wuss" the 
History of Rome in the * Encyc lopaedia Britannica,’ & 

art First, embracing the period from the introduction of 
Christianity to the year 1592, price 2s. 6d. ‘To be completed in 
four consecutive Monthly Parts. 


Miscellaneous Writings, ‘chiefly Historical, of the 
late Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. “Edited by his Son. In 8vo. cloth, 
price 10s. 6d. 

This volume comprehends a ‘ Life of Alexander Henderson,” 
with additions hitherto unpublished, being from the original 
MS. ; the * Criticism on the ‘Tales of my Landlord’; an elaborate 
* Review of Orme’s Life of Owen’; and a variety of other Valu- 
able Pieces, now collected for the first time in an authentic form. 
The Editorial Notes are numerous and important. « 


Memoirs of Christian Females, with an Essay on 
the Jnfinenc es of Female Piety. By the Rev. James Gardner, 
A.M. In feap. 8vo. elegantly done up, with a beautiful 
Portrait ~ 3 ‘Mrs. Hannah More, price 4s. 6d. 
‘Favour is deceitful, and beauty i is vain: but a woman that 
feareth the Lord, she shall be praised. "Prov. xxxi. 20, 
ABLE OF ConTENTS 
Preliminary Essay—Mrs. fluntington—Lady G lenorchy—Miss 
Cavier—Mrs. Judson—Mrs. Hannah More—Mrs. Graham—Miss 
Smelt — Mrs. Ellis—Mrs. Wilson—Miss Martha Keed—Mrs. 


Winslow. 
London: R. 
W. Curry, jun. & Co, 


ALUABLE AMERICAN WORKS just Im- 
rted by WILEY & PUTNAM, Stationers’-hall-court : 

1, The Mécanique Celeste of La Place. ‘T'rans- 
lated, with a © tary, by Dr. Bowditch. 4 vols. royal 4to., 
price 12/. 12s, 

2. The (complete) Writings of George Washing- 
ton, including his Correspondence, Diaries, &c. Ww ith Notes and 
Illustrations by Jared Sparks. 12 vols. 8vo. cloth, with Maps, 
Plans, ond Portraits, 1 

N. he ely edition, i in two vols., is an unauthorized 
Selection from the 

3. A new, re revised edition of Barnes’s popular 
Notes on the New Testament—viz. The Gospels, 2 vols. 12s, 
The Acts, 6s. The Romans, 6%. First Corinthians, 6s. Second 
Corinthians and Galatians, 6s. All in cloth, lettered, with 
Maps, &c. 

4. The 3rd vol. of Bancroft’s History of the United 
States, avo. lis. The Colonial History. complete, 3 vols. 2/. 2s. 

5. Sketches of Conspicuous Living Characters of 
France. Translated by R. M. Walsh. 12mo. 

Also, the following important Works on 

History, Travers, &e.—Dunk up's History of 
New York, 2 vols, 23s.—Around the World; or. \ Voy age of U.S, 
Frigate Columbia, 2 vols. i2mo. plates, 15. enhow’s North. 
West Coast of America, 8vo. Map, 7s. éd,—G allatin on the Boun- 
dary Question, 8vo. Map, 9s.—France, its King, Court, and Go- 
vernment, by, an American, §vo. 6s.— The M: adison P apers, 3 vols. 

. is i istical Atlas of North Ame with 
40 supe orb Maps, folio, 4/. 10s. half mor.—Pitkin’s Statistics of the 
United bs ates, BVO. 2is, ~ Acmunnone s Notices of the War of 1812, 
2 vols. 

Tmnoteor, PurLotocy, &c,—Barnes’s Notes on 
Isaiah, 3 vols. 8vo. 2. 8». —Nordhei ‘imer’s Hebrew Grammar, 
complete, 2 vols. (308. —Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, by Conant, 
&vo. 2ls.—Winer's Grammar of New Testament Idioms, com- 
plete, 8vo. 21s.—The Book of Kasher, referred to in Joshua and 
2nd Samuel, now first translated, 8vo. 9s.—Tholnck on St. a os 
translated, i2mo. 8s.—Zappan on the Will, in 3 vols., viz. 1. 
view of Edwards; 2. Appe: al to Consciousness ; 3. Moral Age nc - 
6s, each.—Geisler’s Ecclesiastical History, transl: ated, t vols, 8vo, 
2/. xs.—Bishop Hobart’s Works, 3 vols. BVO. 2. —C ‘udworth’ 's 
Intellectual System and other Works, 2 vols. vO. "DL. 2v.—Bash’s 
Scripture Iilustrations, royal 8vo. 1/. Lis. 6d. 

7 

Scientivic, &c van ne F lora ot North America, 
by Tovey and Gray, Vol. L., .—W Benin and Bonaparte’s 
Americ un ( Uraithotoy gy, with brant rous coloured plates, 8vo. mor. 
extra, 

MisceLanrovs.—The Writings of Chas. Sprague, 
&vo.—Zolten’s United States Naval xt Book, avo.—E let's 
Essay on the Laws of ‘Trade, 8vo. *kerman’s Conversations 
with Gor the, translated, &vo. 8s.—Cous ~ Joufirey, and Con- 
stant’s Philosophi 5 al Miscellanie vols, Jouffroy’s Ethics, 
2 vols. 16s.—The Railroads and Canals o a the United States, by 
1. S. ‘Tanner, 8vo. with Map, lis. 

Law.—Kent’s Commentarics on American Law, 
new edition, improved, 4 vols. 8vo. 3/. 12s. 64.—P hillips on In- 
surance, new edition. 3 2 vols. 8vo.—Peter'’s Digest of Supreme 
Court Decisions, 3 vols, royal 8vo.—Metcalf and Perkins’ Digest 
of Common Law and Admiralty Decisions of United States, 
Vol. 1., royal 8vo.—Also, the various American Li 2w Keports, &c. 

Periopicats.—The North American Review, 

Yo. III. (April), 6s.—The New York Review, No. of. 6s. ae "he 
Bibitteal Re ppeeitory, April, 7s. 6¢4.—The Knicker! 
zine, 20. to March, 2s. 6d. each. — ye ditto, 2e, 6d. 

* American books Imported te order. En glish ¢ sts o 
of New and Old Books forwarded to all parts of the United 
States. 


John Jobnst Hunter-square. 
as and J. Nisbet & Co. Dublin: 
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is day, in n post. 8v0. price 6s 


HE HISTORY. of SCOTLAND 
By PATRICK FRASER TYTLER, Esq. New edition, 

Vol. I. . containing the R pine of. of Alexander III.; Ma aret, the 
Maiden of Norway; = Baliol; the Period of Wallace ; 
the Jnterresnum ¢ and the Reign of Robert. Bruce. 

Vol. II. will be Published 1 in June; and 2. Volume every alter- 
nate Month, until the completion of the Work. 

“It is with great gotetncton that we hail the appearance of 
Mr. Tytler’s Seventh Volume. One more will complete the 
work, whic h, we venture to predict, will then become, and long 
ng the Standard History of Scotland.”"— Quarterly Reriew, 

arch 

William Tait Eéinburgh ; Longman & Co., and Simpkin 
Marshall & Co. London. 


Seventh edition, with additions and improvements, 8s. bound, 
ROWNE'’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY ; 
containing, under its different heads, everything illustra- 
tive and explanatory of the Mythology, History and Geography, 
Manners, Customs, &c., occurring in the Greek and Roman 


Authors. 

London: Longman, Orme & Co.; T. Copel Whittaker & 
Co.; E. Williams; Duncan * Maleolm ; J. Harris; Hamilton & 
% impkin, Marshall * 3 Co. ; Harvey Po Darton ; T. Tegg; 
yuter. Dublin: 


Fifth ed edition, greatly enl rad and brought down to the present 
filme. Sve a Map of Geographical] Definition, 12mo. price 5s, 


yICQUOT" S ELEMENTS of UNIVERSAL 
GEOGRAPHY, ANCIENT and MODERN; containing a 
full Description of the several Countries, States, &c., in the 
known World. Yo which are added, Historical, Classical, and 
Mythological Notes. 
“Printed for Longman & Co.; Hamilton wd c ‘o.; Whittaker & 
‘o.; Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; : and J. Wa 


“Pmt .. Sth edition, | with considerable iene 4s. 6d. "O'R : 
° oa 
RIGHT’S SCHOOL ORATOR 
or, Exercises in Elocution, theoretically arranged ; fa 
which, aided by short Practical Rules to be committed to me- 
mory, and repeated after the manner of reciting the Rules in 
the Latin Syntax, students may learn to artic ulate every word 
with propriety; be assisted in the removal of minor mapea 
s; be taught to modula he ae e, and to speak with ac- 
curacy of inflection, from the “A i the most difficult spe- 
cimens of Luglish oratorical comp 
: ponem an, Orme & Co.; W hittake r * ri ; Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co.; Sherwood & Co.; and Houlston © Stoneman. 






































‘The 18th me considerably augmented, and corrected to the 

prone nt time, 4s. 6d. bound, illustrated by Maps and Plates, a 
G EOGRAPHY and HISTORY. 

By a LADY. 
For the Use of her Own Children 

“Many omissions have been supplied, and Saat new matter 
inserted.""— Advertisement to Righteenth EK vition 

Longman, Orme & Co.; J. 4. Kichardsor ,h G.. F.. & 2. 
Rivington ; Hamilton & © Beaveoon & 

©.; Duncan & Malcolr Souter; 
Jloulston & Stoneman; . Jack- 



















son; J. Wacey; ~ Dolman ; 3 pit 
SAUL’S ARITHME » 
Tw elfth riig 12mo. ce 2s. bound, 
WE TUTOR’S and. “SCHOLAR? Ss 


ASSISTANT; bl sing a Complete Treatise of Vulgar and 
Decimal Arithmetic ; consisting of a greater variety and a more 
extensive cullection of original questions than are to be met 
with in any work on the subject; with notes at the foot of the 
page, to exemp! ify and illustrate the rules. By the late JOSEPH 
SAUL, The 12th edition, carefully revised and correcte 

Li ondon : Longman, Orme & Co. ;Whittaker & Co. ; Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.; and Houlston & Stoneman. Rochdale: J. 
artley. 


CHARLES MORRISON’S BOOK-KEEPING, 
Sixth eat revised and augme ented, 8vo. price Ss. half-bound, 
COMPLETE SYSTEM of PRACTICAL 
BOL “3 he EPING, in five sets of books, applicable to all 
kinds of business, of individual and partnership concerns; by 
single entry ; double entry in present practice ; and a new me- 
thod, which obtz ins oe same result by two entries as the present 
practice by. four; with a comparison of these methods, &c. 
3y CH ARL ES MORK SON, Accountant, Glasgow. 
“Several new articles have been added to this edition.” 
ace to Sixth Edition, 
London: Ww er aker & Co,; and Thomas Tegg. 
Stirling | gw & Cc ASy gow :Critin & Son. 
Just p hee > . price 6s. bound and lettered. 
ENERONLS: TALI AN GRAMMAR.’ The 
Complete Italian Master ; containing the best and easiest 
Rules for attaining that language. ‘To which are added, an In- 
grecaction to Italian Versitication, Extracts from the Italian 
Poets, he whole properly accented, to facilitate the Pro- 
uneuaien of Learners. A new edition, carefully revised, cor- 





—Pre- 


Edinburgh: 











rected, and improved. By A. Ri ONNA. 
aN “RE revised, 1gmo. price 3s. 6d. rina 
OTTARELLI’S EXERCISES 


upon the ~. FERE NT PARTS of ITALIAN SPEECH, 
with References to Veneroni’s Grammar, and an Abridgment of 
the Roman History, intended at once to make the Learner ac- 
quainted with History, and the Idioms of the italian Language. 


KEY to BOTTARELLI'S E XERCISES ; 
ith a few Extracts in Prose and Verse, with En lish 
T STO rd for the use of Beginners. By P. R. ROTA. ew 
edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d, bound. 
London: Longman, Orme & Co. ; Hamilton & Co. ; ; Whittaker 
& Co.; Duncan & Malcolm; =r ana Marshall & Co.; 
Souter; Dulau & Co.; and J. Wacey 


e Just published, in 8vo. price 6s, 

BSERVATIONS on the Disorder of the 

General Health of Females, called CHLOROSIS. By 
8: AMU EL FOX, Surgeon, 37, Woburn-place, Russell-square. 

“We have analyzed $9 uite enough of this volume to convince 
our readers that it is the production of a very sensible man, 
whose, views it would be wise to adopt in the treatment of chlo- 
rosis. "Lancet, August 24, 1839. 

Ve recommend this work to our readers, as containing in- 
formation of which they ought to be in possession."’"—Dublin 
Medical Press, October 30, 1839 

‘We heartily recommend the careful perusal and re-perusal 
of Mr. Fox's work to parents, as well as to all those suffering 
under an affection of the liver. "~—Sunday Times, Sept. 29, 1839. 

* The author before us deserves praise, for both the object and 
execution of the work. These Observations cannot be too much 
read ; and we would advise every individual, professional or lay, 
who seeks for the acquirement of knowledge respecting this dis- 
order, to mahe Sere Fox’s volume an addendum to his library.” 
Age, UC 4s 

“The author of this work has at once opened a wide field for 
reflection, for the exercise of caution, for professional enlighten- 
ment, and for the public good."'— Worcester Journal, July 30, 1840, 





by all Booksellers, 








NEW WORKS. 


MEDICAL BOTANY; 


Or, Illustrations and Descriptions 
Medicinal Plants. 


of 


[Mars 
ON MONDAY NEXT, 


10th edition, corrected to the date of publication, 
ODGE'S PEERAGE for 1841; with 
e Arms beautifully engraved. 

“We believe it *, now pretty generally understood, that Mr, 
Lodge’s ‘ Peerage’ is the most accurate work of the ki ind, ang 
that to which most fervone are accustomed to refer as an auihe 

rity. The continual demand for it is perhaps the best proof of 
its acknowlotged utility.""— Metropolitan * 
unders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 





With a a. and Scientific Account of P 
Vegetables indigenous to Great Britain. 
By JOHN STEPHENSON, M.D., 
JAMES MORSS CHURCHILL, F.LS., and 

GILBERT BURNET, F.L.S. Prof. of Botany in King’s Coll. 

In 3 handsome royal 8vo. vols. illustrated by 200 Engrav- 

ings, beautifully drawn and coloured from nature. Price 
Six Guineas, cloth lettered. 


“ The figures are equal, if not superior, to those of any other 
botanical periodical.’’"—Loudon’s Gardener's Magazine. 


Il. 


ON THE 


DISEASES OF THE EYE: 


Their Treatment—Medically, Topically, and by Operation. 
By FREDERICK TYRRELL, 
Senior Surgeon to the Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital, 
and Surgeon to St. Thomas's Hospital. 
In 2 vols. Svo. with coloured Plates, price 1/. 16s. 


“We consider it a very valuable addition to the existing books 
on diseases of the eye, and we believe that it will prove emi- 
nently useful.”"—Med. Chir. Review. 


il 


OPERATIVE SURGERY. 


Illustrated with 150 Engravings on Wood. , 
By ROBERT LISTON, Esq. 
Surgeon to the North London Hospital. 
3rd Edition, 8vo. cloth, price 22s. 

This work contains ample information on Injuries and 
Diseases of Joints and Bones, on Tumours, on Affections of 
the Gullet and Windpipe, on Diseases of the Genito-Urinary 
Organs and Rectum, Stone, Stricture, Fistula, &c., on 


Iiernia, Congeuital Deformities and Deticiencies, &e. 
PRIZE ESSAY ON THE EAR, 
INCLUDING 


Its Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology, 
For which the Author obtained a gold medal in the 
Univergity of Edinburgh. 
ty JOSEPHL WILLIAMS, M.D. &e. 

In 8vo. with 6 Plates, price 10s. 6d. 


“Dr. Williams's book shows a sound judgment as well as ex- 
tensive reading, and cannot be read without profit.”—Med. Gaz. 


Iv. 


v. 
On the DISEASES of the 


y J T 

HEART & GREAT VESSELS, 
and on the affections which may be mistaken for them. 
By J. HOPE, M.D. F.RS., 
Physician toSt. George’s Hospital. 
One thick 8vo. volume, the 3rd Edition, with Plates, 18s. 
vi. 
A COMPENDIUM of 


MATERIA MEDICA AND 
PHARMACY ; 


Adapted to the London wea, embodying all 
the New French, American, and Indian Medicines, and 
also comprising a Summary of Practical Toxicology. 

By J. IUNTER LANE, M.D. F.LS. F.S.S.A. 
One neat pocket volume, 5s. cloth, 


“ This work contains a concise but comprehensive account of 
all the simple and compound medicines in use.” —Lan 


vil. 
_The PATHOLOGY and DIAGNOSIS of 


DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 


By CITARLES WILLIAMS, M.D. F.R.S. 
4th edition, much enlarged, 8vo. cl. with Plates, 10s. 6d. 


VIII. 


ON THE INSANE: 


Their Treatment and Management, 
Pointing out the Errors in the present System. 
By J. G. MILLINGEN, M D. 
Late Resident Physician of the Middlesex Pauper Lunatic 
Asylum at Hanwell. 
18mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


“Dr. Millingen, in one small pocket volume, has compressed 
more real solid matter than could be gleaned out of any dozen 
of octavos on the same subject."—Dr. Johnson's Review, 


London; Joun Cuurcuitt, Princes-street, Soho. 








Dedicated to the Clergy and to Heads of roma Yama! 5s, 
DESCRIPTION of all the NEW DB. 
COVERIES in MEDICINE. A Selection of Dieteties! 

Receipts for Invalids, forming ‘The POPULAR CA ATALOGER 
of DRUGS,’ specifying their Properties, the Doses (to adults 
and children of different ages), containing a complete modern 
ee pun a Selection of pusstetens of established 
cae: t of Diseases, with _ modes of a) 
(Medical ond. Dietetic), which am experience has 
to be the most successful. RA RE NCE & Co., Medica Hal, 
Precediy. y. olng. Bond-stree 

Publ: impkin an Marshall, Stationers’ -court ; and 

sold by: Mitte ard & Son, 187, Piccadilly 


HARRIS’s WORKS (auTnon o OF HERMES). 
n 1 large volume, 8vo. TM Os. bound in cloth, 
TE WORKS of JAMES “HARRIS, Esq, 
including, 
1. A Discourse on Music, Painting, « ond Poetry. 
2. Concerning Happiness, a Dialog: 
Gramm nee a Philosophical Baecky concerning Universal 
jram 





Philosophical oe = and, 
s Parecees a Se t of his Life andCh 
‘To which is prefixed, an Account of his Life and Charact 5 
his Son, the Earl of Malmesbury. enh 
London : printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside. 





Just TREAT 8vo. price 7s. 


A NEW TREATISE on ‘MECHANICS; 
in which the received doctrines ate scrupulous) an. 
mined, some confuted, and the whole familiarly explained. The 


works of this author are adapted to self- -instruction, use in 
schools, and as a guide to teachers 
By the Author of the following, recently published :— 

A New Supplement to Euclid’s Elements of Geo- 
metry. 8vo. price 3s. boards. 

A New Introduction to the Mathematics. Part I, 
Arithmetic. Part I]. The Methods of Mathematical Investiga- 
tion. 8vo, price 9s. boards. 

“ The author's design is excellent.”— Atheneum. 
* Serviceable to teachers of axithmetic.’’"—Conserr. Journal. 
“We claim for these works the marked attention of all who 
are engaged in the purposes of education."’—New Monthly Mag. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





ROMAN AND GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES, 
This day is webtished. 3 in Gusteten, sin aumevens Embel- 


e bound in ¢ 
HE ANTIQUITIES of GREECE. By 
JOHN POTTER, D.D. _A new edition, with great Addi- 
| on by JAMES BOYD, L.L.D. The 4th edition, with 10 
ingravings. 
Also, printed uniform with the above, price 7s. bound in cloth, 
Roman Antiquities, designed to illustrate the 
Latin Classies, by Alexander Adam, L.L.D. The 12th edition, 
with great Improvements by James Boyd, L.L.D. With 10 
Engravings. 
Likewise, in 8vo. price 5s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
Questions on Adams's Roman Antiquities, for the 
Use of Schools. By James Berd. L.L.D., one of the Masters of 
the High School, Edinburg! 
London: printed for T a Tegg, Cheapside ; and Blackie 
& Son, Glasgow. 


MR. LEE’ .. hare 3 ON nce ied mn . TERS, 

published, price 3s. 

HE PRIN \CIPAL BATHS: of. ‘GERMANY. 

Part the Second: CENTRAL and SOUTHERN GER- 
MANY, with an Appendix on the Cold-water Cure. 

Also, Part the First, containing the Baths of 
Nassau, Baden, and the adjacent Districts. Price 5s. 6d. 

“Le meilleur livre que nous puissions conseiller aA ceux qui 
voudroient s’éclairer sur les propriétés de ces bains.""—Gazeute 
Medi 

An i interesting little work.”—<Augsburg Gazette 

“To explain which (the properties of the waters), Mr. Lee 
sets himself with scientific and professional accuracy in this 
certainly very satisfactory volume.” —Literary Gazette. 

“A sound practical work on the mineral waters of the con- 
tinent.”"—Naral and a Gazette. 

“ The principal Baths Germany, by Mr. Lee, an author of 
several works distinguished by the ‘scientific knowledge they 
display; but perhaps still more for the comprehensiveness of 
his views as well as the force of his } oie ently Review. 

Also, price 4s. cloth 

The Mineral Springs of England, and their Cura- 

tive Efficacy, with Remarks on Bathing, and on Artificial Mine- 


1 Waters. 
eniennaes Whittaker & Co. 


OPULAR LIBRARY OF MODERN 
AUTHORS—Copyright Editions. 

Large 8vo. uniform with Byron's Works, &c. in neat wrappers, 

Arago’s Popular Lectures on Astronomy. [rans 

lated, with Explanatory } Notes, by WALTER K. KELLY, Esq. 

B.A “Trinity College, D dar numerous Illustrations. 
Price 2s. Nest ‘published 
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REVIEWS 





On the Misery of the Working Classes in Eng- 
land and France—[ De la Misére des Classes 
Laborieuses, §c.] By Eugene Buret. 2 vols. 
Paris, Paulin. 

Reports on the Training of Pauper Children, 
Published by the Poor Law Commissioners. 
The Rights of the Poor and Christian Alms- 
givings vindicated. By J. R. Bosanquet, Esq. 

London, Burns. 

On Public Benevolence—[ De la Bienfaisance 
Publique, §e.] By Baron de Gerando. 4 vols, 
Paris, Renouard. 

A portion of M. Buret’s work obtained the 

prize offered by the French Academy of Sciences 

fur the best essay “ On the nature, manifesta- 
tions, and causes of Misery;” but such an 
attestation to its merits is not its only recom- 
mendation. M. Buret has been long and favour- 
ably known to statisticians as a diligent labourer 
in the field of Moral Statistics,—one of the few 
who has never accommodated facts to theory, 
but stated the evidence against his views as 
freely as the evidence for them. In the work 
before us he has attempted to supply what he 
considers a great deficiency in economic science. 

Political Economists, he thinks, have attended 

too exclusively to “the Wealth of Nations,” 

and have neglected too much “the Misery of 

Nations,” which may very possibly be a result 

of accumulated wealth. ‘To this omission he 

traces what he deems a prevalent and pernicious 
error in all the discussions relating to Capital 
and Wages, namely, the belief that when wages 
in any particular branch of industry fall below 
acertain amount, the population employed in 
that department diminishes, until the supply of 
labourers becomes so small and disproportionate 
to the demand, as again to raise wages to their 
proper level. ‘This theory he declares to be 
contradicted by the condition of the peasants in 

Ireland, and the hand-loom weavers in England; 

and he enters into the following discussion of 

the relations between labour and capital, which, 
without being absolutely new, is not generally 
taken into consideration. 

Labour, where the workman possesses no other 
kind of capital, as is the case with several classes of 
operatives, has not the economic characters of an 
aticle of tratlic ; wages do not belong to a market ; 
for the operative does not stand before his employer 
in the character of a free seller. It may be said that 
the capitalist is always free to purchase labour, and 
the workman always forced to sell it. The value of 
labour is completely destroyed if it is not sold every 
moment. Labour differs from all articles of traffic, 

use it can neither be stored nor saved. To the 
operative, labour is life, and if that life be not daily 
exchanged for food and raiment, it dwindles away 
and becomes extinct, The capitalist or purchaser of 
labour is placed in a very different position; if his 
wealth is unemployed it is unproductive, but it is 
not destroyed. He can afford to defer the bargain 

until more favourable conditions are offered. In a 

vord, labour is not always demanded, and is always 

obliged to offer itself. 

To this disadvantage in the position of the 
operative, M. Buret attributes the fact, that the 
wages of labour have sunk as the cost of pro- 
duction has diminished ; and consequently that 
there is a contradiction between the economic 
systems which govern industry, and the moral 
pay which are the basis of civilization. 
n fact, he deems that the present system per- 
fects the mechanic and degrades the man ; and 
he insists that there is an urgent necessity for 
adopting such measures as will raise the cha- 
tacter of the working population, physically, 
tutellectually, and morally. 

It is not our purpose to discuss this abstract 
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theory of labour: we shall rather look to the 
evidences of misery which M. Buret has col- 
lected. Distress among the operatives in any 
country seems always ready to realize the fable 
of the Sphinx, and say to the wealthy portions 
of the community “ solve my riddle, or you shall 
be devoured.” We know not the moral Gidipus 
who is destined to silence the monster, but we 
| hold it to be an imperative duty to investigate 
the nature of the evil. 

Without adopting M. Buret’s notion, that 
vast fortunes can only be accwnulated by the 
infliction of vast sufferings, and that every ad- 
vance in social enjoyments must be purchased 
by a corresponding amount of social misery, we 
cannot deny that every blessing which we enjoy, 
and particularly personal security and constitu- 
tional freedom, have only been obtained through 
long apprenticeships of ill :— 

Who knows not that it has cost every nation ages 


existing as a nation? Did it not require four cen- 
turies of martyrdom to establish Christianity, a cen- 
tury of civil wars to introduce the Reformation,—the 
most heroic and sanguinary of revolutions to deliver 
France from the shade projected over her by the 
past? Man rendered independent of his physical 
wants,—human slavery displaced by reducing to ser- 
vitude the powers of nature,—the ennobling of phy- 
sical life by increasing its comforts and its dignity,— 
all these blessings have a value as precious as civil 
and political liberty. Should we then be astonished 
that they have cost us dear? Misery and its conse- 
quences have been the price paid for our national 
wealth. ‘To attain economic independence man has 
been obliged to pass through the ordeal of misery, 
for in this world a slave cannot become free until he 
has paid down his ransom. 

M. Buret justly says, that the condition of 
the operatives should be examined, not in the 
hope of discovering some magic process by which 
all the evils now incident to their station might 
be removed in a moment, but for the purpose of 
inquiring whether there are obstacles to their 
self-advancement which it may be in our power 
to remove, and aids to their own efforts for de- 
liverance which we may unconsciously possess 
the means to supply. An inquiry so conducted 
cannot fail to be profitable: we face the evil 
with courage and hope: even when its nature is 
most grievous, and its amount most fearful, we 
do not abandon ourselves to despair; seeing 
how many social evils have been already recti- 
fied, we adopt the language of the ancient hero, 

O passi graviora, Deus dabit his quoque finem. 

“ Misery” is defined by M. Buret, “the moral 
perception of poverty.” It is a phenomenon of 
civilization, and is most felt where civilization is 
most advanced. ‘The poverty of the savage, he 
says, does not produce suffering or humiliation, 
because he has not before his eyes a happier state 
with which to compare it; but thd privations of 
the civilized man lead to misery, because he 
contrasts them with what all around possess,— 
perhaps with what he formerly possessed himself. 
On this principle M. Buret thus contrasts Eng- 
land and France :— 

The parallel between England and France, in 
relation to the condition to which the greater part of 
their respective populations is reduced, may be drawn 
in two words :—France is poor, England is miserable. 
This might easily be proved from the principles we 
have laid down. Since misery is poverty felt by its 
contrast with wealth ; since riches are necessary to 
set the phenomena of misery in evidence, it is among 
the English nation that it must be most intensely 
felt; where the opulence of the few affords the most 
striking contrast to the poverty of the many. 

M. Buret bestows his earliest attention on the 
intellectual aspect of misery ; his observations on 
this subject, though far more applicable to the 
French operatives than to the English, are well 





worthy of attention ;— 


of wars and horrors merely to conquer its right of | 


“ Man,” says Jesus Christ, “liveth not by bread 
alone ;” but unfortunate beings who employ all the 
thoughts and almost all the hours of their lives to 
procure food for the body, are deprived of the spiritual 
sustenance necessary to man’s mind. Formerly, 
| Religion undertook to satisfy the noble wants of 
human nature, and by its festivals relieved the pain- 
ful fatigue of toil. ‘The day of rest was consecrated, 
if not to elevated thought, at least to sweet and noble 
sentiments. The church convened to its solemnities, 
under its splendid and almost celestial roofs, amid 
the finest monuments of art that human hands have 
raised, the whole Christian population—that is to say, 
all men, without distinction ; for there, in the pre- 
sence of God, all were brethren. It shared equally 
amongst all its prayer and its incense, its sacred in- 
structions and the highest enjoyments that the arts 
could afford. The Catholic Church was at once the 
Temple, the Museum, and—if I may use so profane 
a term—the Opera of the people. Religion now has 
lost the moral direction of the people; for its priest- 
hood became the instrument of the powers of oppres- 
sion, the defender of the interests of the few against 
the legitimate interests of ali, and has shared the 
fate of those whom it supported. The people, 
having lost confidence, abandoned the Catholic 
Church with regret; and has since remained without 
a temple, without an altar, without the poetic conso- 
lation of the festivals, and without any enjoyment of 
the arts. Unfortunately, we comprehend too well 
the fall of Catholicism, such as the priests made it ; 
but who amongst us does not regret that nothing has 
replaced for the people that which it has lost? 
There is profound meaning in the common expres- 
sion,—we want a religion for the people. Religion is 
the explanation of human destiny, the poetry of our 
earthly existence, the consoling promise of a better 
futurity. And who have more iuterest in hope and 
belief than the poor ? 

M. Buret then proceeds to show, that excite- 
ment of some kind is not less necessary to the 
human mind than food to the body : “ ennobling 
and innocent recreations are the honeyed cakes 
with which the Cerberus of depraved passion is 
lulled to sleep.” ‘To the absence of places where 
instruction, combined with innocent recreation, 
may be obtained by the operatives on the only 
day that they have leisure for such pursuits, 
M. Buret attributes the vast amount of intoxi- 
cation by which the Sunday is desecrated in 
Glasgow, Liverpool, and other large towns. He 
falls into an error, natural enough for a foreigner: 
seeing that the rigorous observance of the Sun- 
day, for which some contend, would obviously 
increase the consumption of intoxicating liquors, 
and send additional crowds to the tavern, he is 
disposed to conclude that the Sabbatarians are in 
a secret league with the gin-manufacturers and 
the publicans, to prevent gardens and museums 
from rivalling the attractions of the gin-palaces. 


In the town of Manchester there are botanical 
and zoological gardens, which the people would 
gladly visit; but Anglican rigorism will not permit 
them to be opened on the Sunday. But the clergy, 
so scrupulous on this head, are blind or indifferent to 
the scandals and horrors of the gin-shops, which are 
open and crowded the greater part of the day. Is it 
not strange, that intoxication should be the only en- 
joyment permitted to a people? 

It is not necessary to enter into the inquiry 
respecting the connexion between knowledge 
and morality, nor to determine what should be 
the nature and amount of the intellectual in- 
struction afforded to the working classes. It is 
of more importance to examine some of the facts 
which seem to prove, that the moral training of 
the people is a work yet to be commenced, and 
that it cannot be delayed with impunity. 

The Chartists of England, and the Emeutiers of 
Paris, require an answer different from the victories 
of physical force ; these may be repeated, and even- 
tually terminate in disaster. The only efficacious 
means of preventing a social war, isnot only to eman- 
cipate the slaves, but to teach them further how to 





use their freedom, 
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Before entering on the moral aspect of misery, | to cure all the mental disorders contracted by those 


it may be necessary to say a few words on Mr. 
Bosanquet’s work, named at the head of this 
article. Mr. Bosanquet denounces all investi- 
gations into the moral causes or symptoms of 
poverty, as libels on the poor. He declares that 
alms-giving is the proper mode for alleviating 
distress, because it is the only one mentioned in 
the Bible; and he ascribes the present distress 
in England to our having abandoned the Poli- 
tical Economy of the Pentateuch! We were, 
at first, surprised at such reasoning from the 
author of a “ New Logic”; but we have read 
his Logic, and are surprised no longer. It is 
not in a spirit of hostility to the poor that we 
venture toinvestigate ‘the secrets of their prison- 
house ;”’ we do so for the same reason that a 
surgeon probes a wound—to discover how an 
efficacious remedy or alleviation may be ap- 
plied. Mr. Bosanquet declares, that it is impious 
to scrutinize the impostures of mendicity, be- 
cause the Scripture enjoins, ‘‘ Give to him that 
asketh of thee,’ and, consistently enough, de- 
nounces anatomical research as a violation of 
the respect due to the dead ; but we need scarcely 
tell any of our readers, that both Moral and 
Physical Anatomy must be studied, or else, ig- 
norant of the nature of the disease, we may 
apply remedies that would aggravate the evil. 

The moral state of the working classes is 
almost the necessary result of their physical con- 
dition, and is, at the same time, the greatest 
obstacle to the amelioration of that condition. 

Those classes which may properly be called miser- 
able, are enclosed in a fatal circle, from which they 
can only be extricated by the most heroic and ener- 
getic efforts both on their own part, and on the part 
of those who wish to save them. An implacable 
necessity seems to have shut them up for ever in this 
circle of iron. Physical destitution soon brings moral 
misery, and the latter so augments the former as to 
hasten it rapidly to its last extreme, of which it then 
appears the only cause. The two miseries engender 
and aggravate each other, until it is almost impossible 
to discover, which is cause and which is effect. 

It is in infancy that the germs of vices and 
virtues are deposited in the human breast : if we 
know accurately what sort of education a certain 
class of individuals will receive, and by what 
surrounding circumstances its habits will be 
formed and its judgment trained, we may easily 
predict its future place in the scale of morality 
and human dignity. We have got beyond the 
time when education was identified with school- 
instruction ; we have learned by fatal experience 
that the most efficacious processes of education, 
the formation of habits and the acquisition of 
rules of conduct, take place outside the walls of 
schools, and are derived from example and asso- 
ciation. When parents are all day absent in a 
Factory, when children have literally no home, 
for the crowded garret or filthy cellar in which 
they live at night, is closed against them during 
day, what are the examples likely to be brought 
before their eyes ?—What are the associations 
which they will probably form? Let the in- 
creasing extent of juvenile vagrancy and juvenile 
delinquency inthe manufacturing districts supply 
the answer. It is right that the children of the 
working classes should have schools, but it is 
absolutely necessary that parents of the working 
classes should have homes ; or else far the greater 
and more influential portion of the education of 
the children, their moral training, will continue 
to be an apprenticeship for a life of vice. The 
following extract from the Rev. Mr. Clay’s report 
on the Preston House of Correction for the year 
1840, will sufficiently explain the importance of 
domestic education :— 

“ The condition of young offenders as regards their 
parentage and bringing up is a matter closely allied 
to the question of prison discipline; for even if a 
reformatory system could be rendered sofperfect as 








who come under its operation, it would still be far 
better that evil habits should never be formed than 
that they should be ever so well eradicated. Every 
one knows what a mass of youthful depravity exists 
in the large towns of this thickly-peopled country, 
but every body does not know that the young culprits 
themselves are objects of pity rather than of anger 
or aversion; and that it would be wiser, and more 
becoming of a Christian state, and (perhaps the 
weightier argument) more economical,—to take 
measures for their immediate deliverance from the 
condition in which the neglect, or misfortunes or vice, 
of their parents may have placed them, rather than 
to look upon their lot with indifference—calmly wait 
for the overt manifestation of their vicious tendencies, 
and then visit them with pains and penalties for 
crimes which they were never taught to shun or hate. 
The tide of population,—a population with little 
religion and no instruction,—while it is rapidly in- 
creasing in volume, is assuming a head and front 
well calculated to awake the solicitude of the moralist 
and the anxiety of the legislator ; and in truth many 
well-meant experiments are made upon such parts 
of the noxious stream as can be dammed up for the 
purpose ; but it would be far better to make the 
whole of the wide waters wholesome by ascending to 
their source and removing the bitterness there.” 

It is a mere waste of ‘time to investigate 
the condition of the children irrespective of the 
condition of the parents. ‘“ Ignorance,” says 
M. Buret, “is not the most active cause of a 
people’s demoralization ; to introduce light into 
the dungeon of a prisoner is not to set him free, 
but the view of his fetters will add intensity to 
his desire of breaking them.” It may be a dan- 
gerous experiment to educate a suffering com- 
munity, and to hold out to them no other pro- 
spect than the inheritance of the misery of their 
fathers. We need not say that the dtheneum 
has been foremost in advocating National Educa- 
tion, nor do we now at.all depreciate its efficacy ; 
but it must not be regarded as a panacea for all 
the evils of humanity,—it must be accompanied 
by other ameliorations, and the dangers of change 
can only be averted when a due proportion is 
maintained between the several processes of 
human improvement. Education must not, like 
Aaron’s rod, swallow up all the rest. 

The want of homes for the operatives leaves 
the children exposed to all the perils arising 
from parental neglect and street temptations ; at 
a more advanced age, this deficiency renders it 
impossible to effect a separation between the 
sexes, and to preserve that modesty which is 
the safeguard of virtue. We may justly boast 
that the abominations which Messrs. Villermé and 
Buret have described in the French factories 
are unknown in the very worst-conducted mills 
of England: but Villermé’s description of the 
dwellings of the operatives at Lille might be 
paralleled in the purlieus of Manchester, the 
cellars of Liverpool, and the wynds of Glasgow. 
But on this subject we cannot dwell: our notes 
are swelled with a list of horrors, the very 
lightest of which would be too shocking for 
repetition ; they surpass all that the tongue can 
utter, and almost all that the mind can conceive. 

Intoxication and neglect of cleanliness add to 
the horrors of these human hives, and both arise 
infinitely more from external pressure than in- 
ward depravity. M. Buret, with equal force 
and truth asks,— 

Is it not natural that the poor operative, for the 
most part destitute of moral education, deprived of 
all ennobling pleasures, of the festivals and spec- 
tacles that speak to the imagination and the heart, 
above all, deprived of intellectual culture—is it not 
natural, I say, that in such a condition of moral desti- 
tution, he should intoxicate himself, in order to get 
rid of the vague inquietudes by which he is tormented ? 
The charm which intoxication has for him is that it 
stupifies him, makes him lose sight of his present 
condition, and forget misery in a drunken sleep. If 
the “phenomena of intoxication were thoroughly 





investigated, we should perhaps find that it is agrom 
kind of poetry. The drunkard has glorious dreams. 
he tastes for a moment a kind of convulsive happi- 
ness, Which has such charms for him, in a life almog 
devoid of emotions, that he does not fear to purchase 
it at the expense of his health, of many days of gut 
fering, and of regret. ; 

The Report on the Training of pauper chil. 
dren, one of the most valuable documents issued 
by the Poor Law Commissioners, contains some 
remarkable evidence of the evil influence of oyr 
present system on the character of the English’ 
operative. M. Escher, of Zurich, declares 
that, “ whilst in respect to the work to which 
they have been specially trained, they are the 
most skilful, they are in conduct the most dis- 
orderly, debauched, and unruly, and least re- 
spectable and trustworthy of any nation he 
employs. ... That the uneducated English work- 
men are so disagreeable as lodgers to the in- 
habitants of Zurich, having such disorderly, bad, 
and filthy habits, that they find it difficult to 
get lodgings, and are obliged to pay more for 
them.” Similar evidence is given by Mr. Kemp- 
son, of Philadelphia, and indeed by every con- 
tinental manufacturer with whom we have 
conversed on the subject. They particularly 
objected to the workmen of Oldham, a place 
unfortunately notorious for its want of education, 
There is no doubt that the system of training 
a for pauper children by Dr. Kay and 

is associates, will be a great national blessing, 
but we must have the training of home as well 
as a training at school; it will be an evil day 
for the nation when the greatest blessing that 
can befal a child will be the loss of its natural 
guardians. 

We shall not follow M. Buret in his examina- 
tion of the political, financial, and economic 
causes to which he attributes the distress of the 
operatives. We dissent from so many of his 
propositions, that the discussion would be inter- 
minable: but to the accuracy of most of his facts 
we can bear the testimony of personal experi- 
ence ; the truth is not to be disguised, that the 
condition of the operative classes in England, 
whether viewed physically, intellectually, or 
morally, is in an unhealthy state, and that pro- 
cesses of amelioration cannot be neglected with 
safety to the nation, We may at a future 
time make some few further extracts from M. 
Buret’s work. 





Travels in the East and Elsewhere—{ Morgen- 

land, §¢.] By Major von Hailbronner. 
We published lately the comment of Prince 
Paul, of Wirtemburg, on the asserted Vandalisin 
of Mehemet Ali. Let us now attend to the 
report of another German traveller, an officer 
in the Bavarian service, who traversed the same 
ground but a few months before the Prince, aud 
has here favoured the public with his observa- 
tions and experiences :— 

I advise everybody, (he says,) who desires to 
see the old Temples of Egypt still standing, to make 
haste about it. The plague or a change in the 
government can too soon cause interruptions: the 
greatest danger that threatens them however is from 
the side of the government itself. The man who is 
now receiving the homage of Europe as the creator 
of civilization in Egypt, is a most ruthless destroyer 
of the works of Egyptian art, and whatever has 
been spared by the fanatical hands of the Persians 
and Arabians, is now falling a prey to the tricks of 
his greedy and ill-devised utilitarian system. Had 
this mighty reformer studied the history of his fore- 
fathers, of Soter and Saladin, he would, like them, 
have combined with conquest the intellectual im- 
provement of his people, and the regeneration of 
arts and sciences. Yes, if Mehemet was alive to the 
real interests of his land, he would do his utmost to 
preserve and clear out the vast remains of archi- 


tectural splendour, and would convert the stream of 


curious foreigners who flock thither to marvel at the 
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yonders of the past, into & fountain of gold. And 


how easy were it to remove the rubbish that chokes 
up the colossal temples of Carnac, Luxor, Medinet, 
Abu Esneh, Ombos, and Philoé, and thus make them 
ycessible to the visitor. A fate quite the reverse 
happens to them. The sand and stones in these 
magnificent halls collect more and more each day, 
gndas it were in scornful mockery, these halls are 
transformed into usurious corn-warehouses, or sties 
for men and cattle, while on their roofs are built 
igeon-cotes. Mehemet has done more to injure 
these temples than erst the notorious Cambyses, and, 
ike a genuine Turk, he laughs at the enthusiasm of 
those who resort to him to admire the architectural 
achievements of his ancestors. Even at Alexandria, 
ye sce to what purposes Mehemet converts the 
geient remains. My astonishment at seeing such 
numberless fragments of marble disinterred there 
yas bitterly rebuked, when I discovered the use 
to which they were prostituted. The stateliest 
@lumns and capitals were on their way to the 
jime-kilns, just as with the Vandals in days of yore. 
Wherever the hand of Antiquity has erected some- 
thing great and noble, there will also be found lime- 
kilns, and we have only to follow the traces of the 
me to find the other. All that Alexandria possesses 
great in the way of architecture, is derived from the 
inexhaustible mines of the ancient town, and even 
these can often witness how ignorantly and _bar- 
tarously the sublime ruins of that stately city have 
been treated. The portico of Hermopolis, excelling 
in beauty everything that we can conceive, was used 
for the construction ofa calamine-manufactory. The 
lordly temples of Antzopolis sunk into the waters of 
the Nile, which might so easily have been kept in by 
the construction of dams. A magazine has been 
wilt against the exterior wall of the Temple of 
luxor, while in the interior of the temple nestles the 
niserable village of that name. In the Temple of 
Emeh, which is perfect, but choked with rubbish, 
the cotton-spinner drives his trade. Barracks were 
uilt up from the ruins of Elephantina, which have 
by this means entirely disappeared. The said bar- 
neks were built by the inhabitants of all the villages 
fom Gizeh to Assuan. Ninety thousand wretched 
Nubians were here transformed into soldiers, of 
vhom two thousand alone survive. The barracks 
we already in ruins, and possess less of beauty than 
the single old granite gate of the temple. The ele- 
ant Temple of Hermontis is become a stable, and 
ftom the roof of it a pigeon-house proudly protrudes 
itself. The lesser temple at Ombos was allowed to 
fill into the stream ; the great one is falling to pieces. 
“The Kings’ Graves,” at Kurnu, stand open to the 
insults of every sacrilegious hand, and the weather 
villsoon fade their colours or dillettanti knock off 
the paintings. 


_We will now say a few words on the work 
itself. Major von Hailbronner is already known 
to the public as the author of ‘ The Cartoons.’ 
He is one of your happy tourists, who are so 
singularly fortunate as everywhere to meet with 
alventures. The present work embraces sketches 
of the Danube, Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Syria, 
the Mediterranean, Spain, Portugal, and the 
wuth of France ; a pretty extended field, parts 
ofwhich have been already traversed by Lamar- 
tie, Marmont, Piickler-Muskau, Washington 
ving, Byron and Chateaubriand, but this has 
by no means deterred our erratic Major; and 
woth to say, his book is not devoid of enter- 
lamment, albeit we would advise the reader 
to take some parts cum grano. Speculation 
and philosophy he has, wisely perhaps, not med- 
led with ; and leaving all minute and microsco- 
jicak observations to others, he has cast a hasty 
glance at objects through a jewelled lorgnette, 
which has imparted such a pretty couleur de 
rose to everything, as will make him an especial 
favourite with our fair German friends. We first 
find him afloat on the Danube en route for Con- 
tantinople, and he launches forth into panegyrics 
o the improved navigation of this noble river, 
ind the benefits which will accrue to Germans 

its free trade. On arriving at the Otto- 
ma metropolis, his note is changed into one 


asbana 





of disgust at the intolerable filthiness of the 
place; he bursts out with a denunciation on 
the Turks, and expresses an earnest hope that 
somebody may, as speedily as possible, oust 
them, and perform the office of scavenger in a 
more respectable manner. It matters not a pin 
to the Major, whether the conquerors be Russian 
or English ; he seems indeed to forget in his puri- 
fying mania, that should the Czar and his troops 
once occupy the place, he must bid farewell to 
all his castle-building and his speculations on 
the benefits which are to result to Germany 
from the free navigation of the Danube. 

His interview with the Sultan is original— 
other persons would no doubt have presented 
their letters of credence, and allowed themselves 
to be introduced in the old and ordinary fashion, 
Not so our Quixote—this was much too formal 
for histaste. Like a second Prospero, he manages 
to brew up a storm on one of his excursions, 
which compels the Dragoman and himself to 
fly for shelter to a neighbouring tent, and by 
a singular fortune, they find themselves in the 
power of his Highness. Explanation follows, and 
compliments are mutually interchanged ; four 
young boys, beautiful as Ganymede, have just 
obtained permission to dance in the presence of 
the Sultan, and are diverting him by the evolution 
of their twinkling feet. This was a grand oppor- 
tunity for scanning-the features of his young 
Highness, which is seized accordingly by the 
author, who, to his other accomplishments, ap- 
pears to add that of skill in physiognomy. At 
Alexandria, he prefers making the acquaintance 
of Mehemet Ali in the usual manner, and (we 
have seen by our first extract) he rewards that 
old gentleman with a thundering Philippic. 
His description of Cairo, which is quoted by the 
Germans as a masterpiece, is principally confined 
to the beggars, priests, and dirt of the place. 
The temple of Cleopatra, which he seesat Tentyra, 
draws from him a glowing description. 

Cleopatra (says he), most beautiful of queens, began 
this temple, and the Romans finished it. Her statue 
beams before us here a hundred times, each time 
unfolding some new charm, and triumphing over the 
ravages of Barbarians. How beautiful must she have 
been, this lofty seductive woman, who took captive 
the hearts of so many keroes, and now, after the lapse 
of 2000 years, smiles and attracts us so irresistibly. 
How great the might of loveliness when coupled with 
allurements and misfortune! It is godlike to be a 
beautiful queen, and with one gracious look to infuse 
happiness and transport into the breasts of thou- 
sands. The portrait of Mary Stuart, at Oxford, and 
the statues of Cleopatra at Tentyra, are sufficient 
proofs of this. 

From Cairo he passed to Jerusalem, and 
thence over the Syrian desert, to the Eden of 
Damascus, which stands on the verge of the desert, 
like an island of emerald. The orange groves, 
the interminable orchards, the magic effect of 
the view, call forth his warm eulogium, and he 
regrets that he cannot conjure up a painter to 
pourtray the scene. He lauds the humanity and 
good qualities of the Damascenes to the skies, 
and reprobates those who have inveighed against 
the inhospitality and fanaticism of the inhabi- 
tants. When the reader remembers the persecu- 
tions which have lately taken place there, he will 
probably be inclined to question the Major's 
praise. Two things especially absorb his atten- 
tion—the beauty of the children, and the ladies, 
who go unveiled. This is a fashion of recent 
introduction. We are told that last year an ex- 
tensive conspiracy was detected, and that many 
of those implicated in it had, under female dis- 
guise, carried arms into the town ; the discovery 
of which so enraged Ibrahim, that he gave strict 
orders for all females to go unveiled, Our author 
enters the lists in defence of the Jews, whom he 
exculpates from all participation in the murder 
of Father Thomas, The investigation into this 





affair was going on when he was there. From 
hence he crosses the ranges of Lebanon and 
Antilebanon to Beirout. <A part of his work 
is taken up with an account of his voyage 
through the Mediterranean, during which he 
lands at Cyprus, Rhodes, and Malta. Here he 
gives veut to his feelings as follows :— 

What would the Mediterranean have been if Na- 
poleon had been acquainted with the discovery of 
Fulton, and had called a navy into existence such as 
France now possesses, and which threatens England 
with so much peril? The steam-boats of the French 
completely coverthe Mediterranean ; to all intents and 
purposes they are the sole masters of it; and he who, 
like me, has seen the fleets in Besica Bay, must be 
astonished at the beauty and vastness of the French 
fleet. The English journalsmay talk as they like. Re- 
putation alone does not conquer the foe: let England 
take care she do not commit the same fault as the 
Prussians before the Battle of Jena. 

Again :— 

France, directly or indirectly, rules the whole 
coast from Beirout to Tangier, and can, by means of 
its steam-boats, throw, in a few days, 30,000 fresh 
troops on any point of this line, and thus settle the 
whole question before the other powers have moved 
a foot. 

As a political astrologer, the Major evidentl 
does not shine; we will therefore turn from his 
calculations of the horoscopes of nations, to an- 
other and more genial field, 

After passing Calpe’s rocky heights, he lands 
at Cadiz, and traverses Andalusia and its metro- 
polis; from hence he goes to Madrid, and re- 
turns to Cadiz, whence he takes ship for Lisbon. 
From Lisbon, he coasts back again through the 
Straits, and, after touching at Valencia and Bar- 
celona, he arrives at Marseilles. 

“‘ Ne’er did the visioned poet, in his dreams,” 
behold such enchanting beauty as it fell to the 
lot of our author to see in Spain. Dulcinea del 
Toboso was a mere fright, compared to his An- 
dalusian dames, who, in their sole and simple 
person, “combine the earnestness of the Eng- 
lish, the vivacity of the French, and the depth 
of feeling of the Germans, and outdo all these 
in grace and nobleness.”” Like a true knight, 
he makes them the never-failing burden of his 
discourse. Is he talking of the beautiful anti- 
quities of Andalusia, he suddenly starts off to 
eulogize its youthful beauties: are the social 
and moral condition of the land his theme, or 
the politics of the day,—it is all one, he flies off 
at a tangent to the eloquent glances of the dam- 
sels—the enchanting mantilla, and the graceful 
movement of the fan. He is present at the 
“ Frohnleichnamsfest,” or festival of Corpus 
Christi, at Madrid. He tells us, “that he spied 
in one window of the Ofiate Palace more 
beauty than is to be found in all Paris.” Some 
beauties, we are told by no contemptible judge 
in these matters, “are best set off when seen 
afar,” and particularly attract ‘when seen from 
a balcony ;”’ and we will indulge a hope, for the 
honour of the poor Parisian dames, that some of 
our Major’s beauties may have been of that 
stamp. Hear him again, in his description of 
this festival :— 

Lovely matrons and maidens, in their picturesque 
costume, lounged carelessly about the balconies ; and 
now it was that I first fully comprehended the magic 
effect produced by the black and white veils. The 
playing of the fans, which are perpetually in motion, 
is no chance movement— it represents the move- 
ment of the heart; and one can form a tolerable 
idea of what the young man there is whispering to 
the young lady in the corner, if one does but watch 
the motions of her fan. One could guess what the 
fan of that lady says, who is fastening her glance on 
that motionless and seemingly unconscious Caballero, 
if one were only lucky enough to penetrate into the 
mysteries of that moveable hieroglyphic language of 
the heart. 

He presently selects as his quarry a —- of 
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and who, perceiving him to be a foreigner, regret 
their inability to converse with him. In broken 
Spanish, he informs them, “ that had nature de- 
nied the Spanish ladies the use of the tongue, 
their eyes and mien would have amply supplied 
the want,"—which well-paid compliment, of 
course, causes an universal titter. Poor man, 
he fancies himself in a gallery of living Murillos ; 
and “a kind of drunkenness overpowers his facul- 
ties.” Besides giving usa description, for the thou- 
sandth time, of the bull-fights at Madrid, our au- 
thor presents us with an accurate description of 
the various national dances. Before quitting the 
country we must not forget to mention, that he 
nearly fell a prey to the jealousy of a Spaniard, 
into the room of whose mistress he had, during 
her absence, been shown, for want of other 
accommodation in the house ; and again he falls 
into the hands of robbers (i.e. Carlists, but 
robbers sounds more romantic) ; he managed, 
however, to escape from their clutches, after 
being kept in durance for the space of three 
days. We next find him at Lisbon. This is 
no place for our chivalrous author. The phy- 
siognomy of the men wants the frankness and 
calm nobility of expression which characterizes 
the Spanish countenance :— 

And the ladies (says he), what a falling off is here! 
Where are the noble profiles, the graceful forms, the 
eyes full of soul, and (alas!) where are the mantillas ? 
Black bushy eyebrows, woolly negro hair, tawny 
yellow-brown visages, ordinary figures! The Arabian 
eyes alone have the Portuguese, in common with the 
Spaniards, but these are destitute of the electric and 
divine sparks—that test of the precious stone; they 
are piercing without fire, burning without soul: 
among the thousands of all classes that I have seen, 
I have met but one pretty woman. 

One more extract, and we have done: the 
meeting described is another fortunate accident, 
not unlike that by which he became acquainted 
with the Sultan. 

As I was returning through Cintra I met a lady 
riding up a hill, with a goodly form, round, comfort- 
able looking face, blond hair, and light complexion, 
the Dutch lady (in short) of Vandyke. I saluted 
her, as one is accustomed to salute the passer-by, 
but behind her came two females, two of those regular 
Portuguese figures one meets so often in Lisbon, 
whose leather-coloured pinched countenances formed 
a strong contrast to the white-skinned, well condi- 
tioned features of the female equestrian who went 
before them. The first surveyed me with a smile, 
the others with a scowl, and I was in doubt to what 
nation I should assign the heterogenous trefoil, 
when up came a number of cavaliers, among whom 
a tall young figure was conspicuous, who greeted me 
with a friendly nod. A train of lackies, and two 
lancers, who brought up the rear, solved the enigma 
—it was the King and Queen. I was naturally 
annoyed with myself that I had not bestowed a 
seemly reverence on such distinguished persons, but 
there was no remedy. The young monarch is one of 
those fine manly figures with which the house of 
Coburg provides the thrones of Europe, and loved by 
his subjects, if the Portuguese are capable of loving 
anything foreign. While [ looked at the little light- 
haired Fleming-figured Queen, I was involuntarily 
reminded of our never-to-be-forgotten Augustus 
Duke of Leuchtenberg, and his lonely tomb in the 
monastery of St. Vincent. 





George Cruikshank’s Omnibus. No. I. Tilt 

and Bogue. 
George Cruikshank, who is known “onthe road” 
to every man, woman, and child, who loves to 
idle and to laugh on occasions, has here started 
a vehicle of his own—a comprehensive one too, 
in which he hopes to find accommodation for all 
customers ; and he kindly offers to consult their 
convenience, and to call at their homes without 
consideration of distance and without additional 
charge. 

Our first ride has been a pleasant one: the 
Conductor amused us with a title-page, so 


crowded with fun and figures, that it was itself 
a study for an afternoon. But we had half a 
dozen other illustrations of wit or wisdom—pen 
and ink sketches, too, of infinite variety, prose 
and verse, epigram and romance; and a Portrait, 
good in itself, and which serves as an apology 
for an autobiographical sketeh by way of com- 
ment on an account lately published of the artist 
in a work called ‘ Portraits of Public Characters’ 
—some few extracts from which will amuse our 
readers :— 

«When a very young man, it was doubtful whether 
the weakness of his eyes would not prove a barrier to his 
success as an artist.’ 

“ When a very young man, (says Cruikshank,) I 
was rather shortsighted, in more senses than one; 
but weak eyes I never had.” 

*« «The gallery in which George first studied his art, was, 
if the statement of the author of ‘Three Courses and a 
Dessert’ may be depended on, the tap-room of a low public- 
house, in the dark, dirty, narrow lanes which branch off 
from one of the great thoroughfares towards the Thames. 
And where could he have found a more fitting place? where 
could he have met with more appropriate characters ?—for 
the house was frequented, to the exclusion of everybody 
else, by Irish coal-heavers, hodmen, dustmen, scavengers, 
and so forth!’ 

I shall mention, ex passant, that there are xo Irish 
coal-heavers: I may mention, too, that the statement 
of the author adverted to is not to be depended on; 
were he living, I should show why. And now to the 
scene of my so-called ‘first studies.’ There was, in 
the neighbourhood in which I resided, a low public- 
house; it has since degenerated into a gin-palace. 
It was frequented by coal-heavers only, and it stood 
in Wilderness Lane, (I like to be particular,) between 
Primrose-hill and Dorset-street, Salisbury-square, 
Fleet-street. To this house of inelegant resort, (the 
sign was startling, the * Lion in the Wood,’) which I 
regularly passed in my way to and from the Temple, 
my attention was one night especially attracted, by 
the sounds of a fiddle, together with other indications 
of festivity; when, glancing toward the tap-room 
window, I could plainly discern a small bust of 
Shakspeare placed over the chimney-piece, with a 
short pipe stuck in its mouth. This was not clothing 
the palpable and the familiar with golden exhalations 
from the dawn, but it was reducing the glorious and 
immortal beauty of Apollo himself to a level with the 
common-place and the vulgar. Yet there was some- 
thing not to be quarrelled with in the association of 
ideas to which that object led. It struck me to be 
the perfection of the human picturesque. It was a pal- 
pable meeting of the Sublime and the Ridiculous; the 
world of Intellect and Poetry seemed thrown open to 
the meanest capacity ; extremes had met ; the highest 
and the lowest had united in harmonious fellowship. 
I thought of what the great poet had himself been, 
of the parts that he had played, and the wonders he 
had wrought, within a stone’s throw of that very spot; 
and feeling that even he might have well wished to 
be there, the pleased spectator of that lower world, 
it was impossible not to recognize the fitness of the 
pipe. It was the only pipe that would have become 
the mouth ofa poet in that extraordinary scene; and 
without it, he himself would have wanted majesty 
and the right to be present. I fancied that Sir Walter 
Raleigh might have filled it for him. And what a 
scene was that to preside over and to contemplate! 
What a picture of life was there! It was as though 
Death were dead! It was all life. In simpler words, 
Isaw, on approaching the window and peeping be- 
tween the short red curtains, a swarm of jolly coal- 
heavers! Coal-heavers all—save a few of the fairer 
and softer sex—the wives of some of them—all en- 
joying the hour with an intensity not to be disputed, 
and ina manner singularly characteristic of the tastes 
and propensities of aristocratic and fashionable 
society ; that is to say, they were * dancing and tak- 
ing refreshments.’ They only did what ‘ their betters’ 
were doing elsewhere. * * This incident, may I be 
permitted to say, led me to study the characters of 
that particular class of society, and laid the founda- 
tion of scenes afterwards published. The locality and 
the characters were different, the spirit was the same. 
Was I, therefore, what the statement I have quoted 
would lead anybody to infer I was, the companion of 
dustmen, hodmen, coal-heavers, and scavengers? I 
leave out the ‘and so forth’ as superfluous. * * 

*** With Mr. Hone’ (afterwards designated ‘the most 





noted infidel of his day’) ‘he had long been on terms not 
only of intimacy, but of warm friendship.’ 


“A very select class of associates to be assigned tp 
an inoffensive artist by a friendly biographer ; cog). 
heavers, hodmen, dustmen, and scavengers for my 
companions, and the most noted infidel of his day fo, 
my intimate friend! What Mr. Hone’s religious 
creed may have been at that time, Iam fur from 
being able to decide; I was too young to know more 
than that he seemed deeply read in theological 
questions, and although unsettled in his opinions 
always professed to be a Christian. I knew also 
that his conduct was regulated by the strictey 
morality. He had been brought up to detest the 
Church of Rome, and to look upon the * Church of 
England’ service as little better than popish cere. 
monies; and with this feeling, he parodied some 
portions of the Church service for purposes of poli. 
tical satire. But with these publications I had yy. 
thing whatever to do; and the instant I heard of their 
appearance, [ entreated him to withdraw them. That 
I was his friend, is true; and it is true, also, that 
among his friends were many persons, not more ad- 
mired for their literary genius, than esteemed for 
their zeal in behalf of religion and morals, 

** «Not only is George a decided liberal, but his liberalign 
has with him all the authority of a moral law.’ 

“ T never quarrel with names, but with things; yet 
as so many and such opposite interpretations of the 
terms quoted are afloat, and as some of them are not 
very intelligible, I wish explicitly to enter my protest 
against every reading of the word ‘ liberal,’ as appli- 
cable to me, save that which I find attributed to it 
in an old and seemingly forgotten dictionary — Be. 
coming a gentleman, generous, not mean.” 

But we must skip to the conclusion :— 

*** Lastly—for the personality of this paragraph warns me 
to conclude—‘In person G. C. is about the middle height 
and proportionably made. His complexion is something 
between pale and clear; and his hair, which is tolerably 
ample, partakes of a lightish hue. His face is of the 
aay form, and his forehead has a prominently receding 
Shape. 

* As Hamlet said to the ghost, I'll go no further! 
The indefinite complexion, and the hair ‘ partaking’ 
of an opposite hue to the real one, may be borne; 
but I stand, not upon my head, but on my forehead! 
To a man who has once passed the Rubicon in 
having dared to publish his portrait, the exhibition 
of his mere profile can do no more injury thana 
petty larceny would after the perpetration of a high- 
way robbery. But why be tempted to show, by an 
outline, that my forehead is innocent of a shape (the 
* prominently receding’ one) that never yet was Visi- 
ble in nature or in art? Let it pass, till it can be 


explained. ‘He delights in a handsome pair of 
whiskers.’ Nero had one flower flung upon his 
tomb. ‘He has somewhat of a danditied appear 


ance.’ Flowers soon fade, and are cut down; and 
this is the ‘ unkindest cut of all.” I who, humbly 
co-operating with the press, have helped to give per- 
manence to the name of dandy—I who have all 
my life been breaking butterflies upon wheels in war- 
ring against dandyism and dandies—am at last dis- 
covered to be ‘somewhat of a dandy’ myself. 
Come Anthony, and young Octavius, come! 
Revenge yourselves— 

as you may ;—but, dandics all, Ihave not done with 
you yet. Toresume. * He used to be exceedingly 
partial to Hessian boots.’ I confess to the boots; 
but it was when they were worn even by men who 
walked on loggats. I had legs. Besides, I was very 
young, and merely put on my boots to follow the 
fashion. ‘His age, if his looks be not deceptive, 
is somewhere between forty-three and forty-five.’ A 
very obscure and elaborated mode of insinuating 
that Iam forty-four. ‘Somewhere between!’ The 
truth is—though nothing but extreme provocation 
should induce me to proclaim even truth when age 
is concerned,—that I am ‘somewhere between 
twenty-seven and sixty-three, or I may say sixty- 
four ;—but I hate exaggeration.” 2 

We have now only to wish the worthy Pro- 
prietor all the success he so well merits. 





The Life and Times of Henry Grattan, Esq. 
M.P. By His Son, H. Grattan, M.P. Vel. 
III. Colburn. 

Mr. Grattan has in this volume brought his 

father’s life down from the era of Irish Indepen- 

dence, 1782, to the first year of Lord Westimore- 





land’s Lieutenancy. ‘The interval, it may be 
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thought, possesses no great attraction for any 
readers, beyond the small circle of Irishmen per- 
sonally connected with the politics of that day. 
The events which have since occurred, and those 
in which we are ourselves interested, are of such 
gigantic import, as in a great degree to engross 
universal attention. Ifthe history of the gene- 
rations which immediately preceded our own in 
these countries is uninteresting —an almost 
uninterrupted succegsion of mediocrity, cunning, 
and corruption—from which the most patient 
students turn aside in impatient disgust,—what 
shall we say of the history of Ireland? The 
history of provincial disputes with proconsular 
tyranny—the history of a parliamentary struggle 
carried on in an island unconnected with Europe, 
by persons whose names are new to the general 
yeader, and whose efforts led to no immediate 
consequences, can scarcely be expected to obtain 
an adequate share of attention at the present 
moment. 

All this may be very true, and yet the period 
of which Mr. Grattan treats is replete with 
anecdote, combined with instruction much 
needed by the modern politician,—great moral 
lessons concerning first principles, now too often 
lost sight of, but at that time advocated with 
an eloquence and a logic seldom equalled in the 
happiest times. The very provincial character 
of the story, the narrowness of the arena on 
which it was enacted, and the small number of 
persons that constituted its dramatis persone, are 
all so many circumstances tending to bring into 
clearer evidence the play of cause and effect, to 
lay bare the system, and to expose the motives 
both of those who supported, and those who 
attacked it. 

It wes in Ireland that corruption showed it- 
self without a mask, and that the parliamentary 
management, which so long controlled the home 
polities of England, was stripped of all its dis- 
guises and plausibilities, acknowledging no re- 
straints, no limits ; and it there was followed, with 
aproportionate rapidity, by all the most fatal 
consequences of such political demoralization. 
Ireland, in short, exhibited a puppet-show repre- 
sentation of the great ministerial drama enacted 
in England, in which all that is bad was exag- 
gerated, till folly itself could not misunderstand 
its malevolent import. 

Among the many points of instruction to be 
derived from the perusal of this volume, not the 
least important at the present moment, will be 
found, in the contrast between the politicians of 
those days, and the men who are now active in 
Ireland. ‘The struggle of parties was then wholly 
wistocratic. ‘The people, in the modern sense of 
the word, then scarecly existed, and the defence 
of the national liberties was exclusively intrusted 
oa small nucleus of “country gentlemen,” as 
they were called, seconded by a band of political 
adventurers, who started as Whigs, to obtain a 
better price for their apostacy in the hour of 
wed, in the short period between “the cradle 
md the grave” of the Irish constitution, we 
fnd the march of events thwarted, and the 
happiness of the nation again and again 
jeopardized, by personal rivalries, ambitions, and 
dislikes; and the great parliamentary body as 
disposed to be corrupted, as the managers of the 
English interest were to bribe; the whole vice 

ring brought to a head, in that universal sale of 
Principle, honour, and nationality, in which men 
let themselves out for the night, and made a dis- 
tinct profit of every separate vote—the accom- 
plishment of the union. At the present day, in 
vhich power is no longer monopolized by a select 
few, we hear of nothing but democratic violence, 
md the intemperance and cunning of dema- 
fogues; but in the volume before us we have 
abundant evidences, that gentlemen could be as 
itemperate, as personal, as pugnacious, as in- 


triguing, and dishonest, as the lowest misleaders 
of the populace. 

We find in the pages of Mr. Grattan a speech 
by the late Lord Rosse (then Mr. Parsons)— 
certainly neither an intemperate nor an anar- 
chical man—which is so close a parallel to some 
of Mr. O'Connell’s “justice for Ireland” speeches, 
that, with the addition of a few clap-traps for a 
popular audience, it might, in its outline, serve 
his turn at the present moment :— 

Who out of Ireland ever hears of Ireland ? What 
name have we among the nations of the earth ? Who 
fears us? Who respects us? What notice have 
foreign states of us? Where are our negotiators ? 
Where are our ambassadors? What treaties do we 
enter into? What alliances do we form ? With what 
nation do we make peace or declare war? Are we 
not a mere cypher in all these? and are not these 
what give a nation consequence and glory and fame ? 
All these are sacrificed to the connexion with Eng- 
land; absorbed in her, we forego everything that is 
great and aspiring, and are satisfied with our humble 
and obscure situation; and what can we get in re- 
turn, or what ought we to get? J say an honest and 
frugal Government, for it is the principal compensa- 
tion that ought to be made to us. To what purpose 
is it that we are free from the expenses of a fleet, or 
of foreign ministers, or royal court, or all the splendid 
appendages of empire, if we are to be as much ez- 
hausted by a pilfering, jobbing rapine at home? If 
we are to have expense, Iet us have empire ; or since 
we are willing to relinquish empire, let us be freed 
from expense. What has been the fate of Ireland 
from the first memorial we have of its history to the 
present day ? Antecedent to the reign of Henry II., 
barbarism, except what weak illuminations were cast 
upon it for a time by monkish learning. What has 
been its fate from thence to the American war? Igno- 
minious obscurity,—the name of it not to be found in 
the page of history, except where some rebellion or 
massacre has brought it into notice. What is its 
situation now? <A suburb to England sunk in her 
shade. We are an independent kingdom—true ; we 
have an imperial crown distinct from England— 
true; but it is a metaphysical distinction—a mere 
sport for speculative men—nothing in act or effi- 
ciency. Who govern us? English ministers, or 
rather the deputies of English ministers—mere subal- 
terns in office, who never dare aspire to the dignity of 
any great sentiment of their own, Yet all this we 
submit to—we are satisfied—we are content—and 
only ask in return for an honest and frugal Govern- 
ment. Is it just—is it wise—is it safe to deny it? 
The people of this island are growing more enlightened 
every day, and will know and feel their situation: they 
will do more—they will know and feel their power. 
Near four millions of people, in a most defensible 
country, ought perhaps to be counted, but certainly 
ought not to be insulted with the petty, pilfering, 
jobbing, corrupting tricks, of every deputy of an 
English minister that is sent over here. The people 
of Ireland have the feelings of men, they suffer like 
men, and they may be found to resent like men; but 
there is an arrogance somewhere that is apt to treat 
the people of this country as if they were a sort of 
inferior order of beings; and perhaps too many of 
our sycophant countrymen may have contributed to 
promote this opinion; but it shall be found and felt 
that this is not the national characteristic, but that 
this island abounds with men of as high minds as any 
nation whatsoever in its vicinity.” 

It is convenient, perhaps, to the strenuous 
supporters of Irish misrule, to put forward such 
faults of manner in popular orators, the better 
to keep out of sight disagreeable truths; but it 
would be wiser to forgive the manner, and pay 
more attention to the matter: let the peer, there- 
fore, if not the demagogue, have a hearing. The 
speech is further valuable, because we may 
clearly perceive in it the origin of Lord Rosse’s 
subsequent adhesion to the Union, —videlicet, a 
conviction that the separate legislature was no 
longer tenable; and those who would now recur 
to that system, would do well to reflect on what 
was and must ever be the condition of the coun- 
try, under a soi-disant independent legislature. 

The inevitable, and it may be said necessary, 





advent of the union is indeed illustrated through- 
out Mr. Grattan’s entire volume, though he 
himself has not arrived at that conclusion. The 
commercial disputes which followed immediately 
after the Revolution of 1782, and the discussions 
on the Regency, alike proved the obligation 
which nature has henpnaedan the smaller body 
(in the moral as in the physical world), to follow 
the movements of its larger neighbour. Two 
conditions alone exist for Ireland ;—for its sub- 
jugation by England is happily rendered impos- 
sible, by the number and civilization of its in- 
habitants—a nominal legislative independence, 
virtually annihilated by corruption,—or legisla- 
tive union. Of the former, its wasteful extrava- 
gance, its wide-spreading demoralization, and 
the fatal reactions it inevitably must occasion, 
we have sad evidence in the history before us. 
On the one hand, the country could not support 
the expense, on the other, the people could uot 
endure the tyranny: while the exclusion of the 
great body of the Catholic population from power 
could neither be tolerated, nor dispensed with. 
The union ensued, because neither people, aris- 
tocracy, nor government could continue in peace 
under an independent system. ‘The same neces- 
sities still exist, and the well understood interests 
of all parties are still concentrated in the one 
point, of a just, honest, and equal union of the 
two countries, a fusion of the two nations, of 
the two races. 

In this volume, also, may be read the distinct 
operation on politics of causes wholly removed 
from human control, The history of the world 
presents nothing to equal the Irish penal code 
against the Catholics, for comprehension and for 
vigour. Yet the population of Ireland increased 
in wealth, and in numbers, toa degree that ren- 
dered the further continuance of that system 
impossible. The pride and the natural feelings 
of the landed gentry, who were the first deposi- 
tories of this force, directed it to the attainment of 
an independent Parliament. That Parliament, 
for its own purposes, broke through the coarser 
links of the chain of Gatholic oppression. Catho- 
lics obtained wealth, and were admitted to the 
possession of land: land brought power to its 
possessors ; commerce (scratched from the grasp 
of English monopoly) still further strength- 
ened the Catholic subject. ‘The nation has thus, 
in an inconceivably short time, increased from 
three to eight millions, while inability after in- 
ability has been removed from the Catholic, in 
deference to the growing importance of the people. 
Every step in this progress was the consequence 
of that which preceded it, and the whole leads 
with an overwhelming force to its practical con- 
clusion. It is disagreeable to resign acquired 
supremacy, it is painful to be driven toa conclu- 
sion, hostile to our presumed interests ; but the 
past is the best warrant for the future; and the 
hopelessness of a continued struggle against what 
man cannot prevent, must become eventually 
evident to all, with whom history is anything 
better than an old almanac. 

These remarks are not politics, but the philo- 
sophy of politics; and, being so, are within the 
scope of our journal. We do not pretend to say 
whether these things are right or wrong, de- 
sirable or to be deprecated—that we leave to our 
readers to judge for themselves; all we contend 
for is, that, if cause and effect exist for moral 
phenomena, if government be in any degree a 
science, then are the changes going on in Ire- 
land inevitable: they may be directed and modi- 
fied,—they cannot be averted. 

To return to Mr. Grattan’s work : the present 
volume is superior to the two first; the author 
gains vigour and precision as he advances in his 
task, while his materials increase in number and 
in importance. As he approaches to the rebel- 





lion of 98, his pages increase also in interest, 
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not only by reference to names and events not 
wholly forgotten, but by the closer connexion of 
that lamentable event, with the follies of the 
preceding administrations,—by the plainer de- 
monstration, that the faults of rulers imposed by 
the nature of the connexion ripened those bitter 
fruits, by which the country and government will 
perhaps continue sufferers to remote generations. 

Few persons were more prominently on the 
scene than the elder Grattan; and it is evident 
that he has left behind him documents which 

lace his son on the vantage ground of fact in 
is narrative, while they add considerably to the 
amusement he is enabled to afford his readers. 

The series of circumstance is so unbroken in 
his pages, that extract for the purposes of illus- 
tration is scarcely possible. We shall, there- 
fore, confine ourselves to a very few transcrip- 
tions, which may possess an independent interest 
for our own readers. 

We find the following notice of the once 
ye ular song of ‘ Molly asthore,’ which Irish 

ohnston long preserved in our theatres. It is 
introduced in a short notice of its anthor, George 
Ogle, one of the patriots of ’82:— 

* When young, he wrote the § Banks of Banna,’ 
(a neighbouring stream in the county); but the pret- 
tiest of his compositions was the celebrated ballad of 
* Molly Asthore, which Mr. Grattan, who was very 
fond of music, particularly admired. It was prettily 
harmonised, became very popular in all societies, 
and was the rage among the vocalists of the day. It 
was erroneously said to have been composed in 
honour of Miss Moore, whom he afterwards married ; 
it was founded on a melancholy circumstance which 
occurred in the county of Wexford, where Mr. Ogle 
resided. Henry Colclough and Mary Devereux had 
formed a strong attachment to each otiter ; but their 
families (different in religion) were in a state of hos- 
tility as great as that of the Montagues and Capu- 
lets. Accordingly the lady was shut up, and the 
gentleman closely watched, all intercourse prohibited, 
and it was reported to him that she had proved faith- 
less. He died of grief, and she drowned herself in 
despair. On thissubject Mr. Ogle composed the poem, 
but has taken the ungallant licence of representing 
the lady as faithless, which, to the credit of the sex, 
was not the case.” 

We copy a short note, to exhibit a specimen 
of the habitual extravagance which was the cha- 
racteristic of every transaction connected with 
the jobbing system, by which Ireland, indepen- 
dent Ireland, was made to follow in the wake of 
English polities :— 

“A committee was granted to inquire into the 
police. Their report was unfavourable to it, on the 
ground of extravagance and inefficiency. Among the 
items appeared the following: ‘ For two inkstands 
for the police, 5/. 5s. 6d.; three penknives for the 
commissioners, 2/. 2s, 3d.; gilt-edged paper, 1002. ; 
Chambers’s Dictionary, 11l. 7s. 6d.” Among their 
books was Beccaria on Crime, with a Commentary 
from Voltaire. Such was the misapplication of public 
money !” 

With a short account of the court of the Duke 
of Rutland, still so celebrated for its wit, beauty, 
and gallantry, we must close :— 

“The Duke of Rutland was by no means a bad 
Governor. He was a weak man, and he was young, 
but of gallant bearing, and great spirit; handsome 
in his person, and pleasing in his manner, the true 
descendant of the celebrated and popular Marquess 
of Granby. His government, though expensive and 
dissipated, was not a bad one ; it certainly added to 
the pension list, and committed some acts that were 
below its dignity; but these could scarcely be set 
forth as national grievances, or form a ground for 
general complaint. His Court was gay, luxurious, 
and extravagant, and was upheld by a splendour 
hitherto unprecedented, and since unequalled, but to 
whose dissipation he unfortunately may have been 
considered to have fallen a victim. The Duchess, 
so distinguished for her beauty, became not only the 
object of attraction, but even of more than admira- 
tion. General Cradock, Denis Daly, and Sir Her- 


cules Langrishe, were high on the list of votaries and 


admirers; and while the Duchess adorned the 
revelry of the Castle by her smiles and charms, Sir 
Hercules enlivened it by his wit and mirth. Minis- 
terialist and oppositionist seemed to have laid down 
their arms at the feet of beauty in search of repose 
and enjoyment. These gratified the taste, though 
they somewhat impuired the dignity of the Court, 
and inflicted a wound upon the morality of the 
island, which has ever been its proud characteristic. 
This mixture of refined gallantry, and the cessation 
of political hostility, seemed to be the reward of 
those political warriors, and a compensation after all 
their toils. They had succeeded in 1782, they had 
got over the difficulties of 1783, and the Volunteer 
Convention; they got rid of the propositions, and 
they relaxed from their labours in 1785, and 1786; 
the lively disposition of the nation, and the gallantry 
of her people, expanded itself with freedom and with- 
out reserve, and all parties seemed disposed to enjoy 
some pleasant moments under this administration ; 
every one sought to add to the gaiety of the hour. 
Celbridge and Vanessa’s bower were here invoked. 
Dean Marlay, then the possessor, contributed his 
taste and talent to the amusements of the day. 
Parties were given in honour of the Duchess, and 
having expressed a wish to tread this classic ground, 
she was introduced by Langrishe to the sacred spot, 
and placed, a second Vanessa, in Swift’s favourite 
bower, where attired in the character of a labouring 
man, he presented verses to her Grace, probably 
with a moral not more severe than that of the famed 
dignitary of the church, and with an attachment to 
the sex more creditable and more sincere. * * There 
was in Parliament a good-humoured character, one 
Godfrey Greene ; he was often a guest of the Duke 
of Rutland, fond of the table, of conviviality, of joking, 
and of telling long stories; the latter he sometimes 
introduced in the House of Commons; and on one 
occasion he complained of the size of wine bottles, 
and lamented that no law was passed on the subject 
to make a quart bottle contain a quart. * * Some of 
the ministry asked for an office for Greene, and on 
conversing with the Lord-lieutenant, said, * But what 
shall I tell him you are giving it to him for? shall 
I tell him it is because he voted against the Decla- 
ration of Rights ?—‘ No,’ exclaimed the Duke, ‘no, 
don’t say that.’—* Well, shall I tell him it is because 
he voted against the repeal of Poyning’s Law ?}—‘ No, 
damn it, don’t say that..—* Well, shall I tell him it 
is because he voted for the Embargo?’ The Duke 
perceiving the satire, replied, ‘Oh, no, tell him it is 
because he is a damned honest fellow |?” 

To the library of the Irish historian and poli- 
tician, Mr. Grattan’s biography is a valuable 
addition. 





The Zincali, §c. By George Borrow. 
(Concluding Notice.] 
In the first of the Sketches which it yet remains 
for us to give from Mr. Borrow’s book, the 
Gipsy appears to play at once the ley of the 
Bobadil, the Parasite, and the Wizard of Ancient 
Drama :— 

“It was at Madrid (says Mr. Borrow) one fine 
afternoon in the beginning of March 1838, that, as I 
was sitting behind my table in a cabinete, as it is 
called, of the third floor of No. 16 in the Calle de 
Santiago, having just taken my meal, my hostess 
entered and informed me that a military officer 
wished to speak to me, adding, in an under tone, that 
he looked a strange guest. I was acquainted with 
no military officer in the Spanish service ; but as at 
that time I expected daily to be arrested for having 
distributed the Bible, I thought that very possibly 
this otlicer might have been sent to perform that piece 
of duty. I instantly ordered him to be admitted, 
whereupon a thin active figure, somewhat above the 
middle height, dressed in a blue uniform, with a long 
sword hanging at his side, tripped into the room. 
Depositing his regimental hat on the ground, he 
drew a chair to the table, and supporting his face 
with his hands, confronted me, gazing stedfastly upon 
me, without uttering a word. I looked no less wist- 
fully at him, and was of the same opinion as my 
hostess, as to the strangeness of my guest. He was 
about fifty, with thin flaxen hair covering the sides of 
his head, which at the top was entirely bald. His 





eyes were small, and, like ferret’s, red and fiery, His 


complexion like a brick, a dull red, chequered with 
spots of purple. ‘May I enquire your name and 
business, Sir?’ I at length demanded.—Stéranger,_ 
‘My name is Chaléco of Valdepejias ; in the time of 
the French I served as bragante fighting for Ferdi. 
nand VII. Iam now a captain on half pay in the 
service of Donna Isabel; as for my business here, it 
is to speak with you.” 

This creditable looking visitor presently told 
his history : he was the son of a white father, who 
married, when an old man, a Gipsy girl whose 
parents had been executed :— 


“ She, however, (continued our Bobadil,) remem- 
bered her blood and hated my father, and taught me 
to hate him likewise, and avoid him. When a boy, 
T used to stroll about the plains, that I might not see 
my father; and my father would follow me and beg 
me to look upon him, and would ask me what [ 
wanted ; and I would reply, Father, the only thing I 
want is to see you dead. * * When I was about 
twelve years old my father became distracted and 
died. I then continued with my mother for some 
years; she loved me much, and procured a teacher 
to instruct me in Latin. At last she died, and then 
there was a pléyto (lawsuit). I took to the sierra 
and became a highwayman:—but the wars broke 
out, My cousin Jara of Valdepeiias, raised a troop 
of bragantes. I enlisted with him and distinguished 
myself very much; there is scarcely a man or woman 
in Spain but has heard of Jara and Chaléco. Iam 
now captain in the service of Donna Isabel—I am 
covered with wounds—I am—ugh! ugh! ugh!_ 
He had commenced coughing, and in a manner 
which perfectly astounded me. I had heard hooping 
coughs, consumptive coughs, coughs caused by colds 
and other accidents, but a cough so horrible and 
unnatural as that of the Gypsy soldier, I had never 
witnessed in the course of my travels. In a moment 
he was bent double, his frame writhed and laboured, 
the veins of his forehead were frightfully swollen, 
and his complexion became black as the blackest 
blood ; he screamed, he snorted, he barked, and 
appeared to be on the point of suffocation,—yet 
more explosive became the cough; and the people 
of the house, frightened, came running into the apart. 
ment. I cried, *The man is perishing; run instantly 
for a surgeon!’ He heard me, and with a quick 
movement raised his left hand as if to countermand 
the order ;—another struggle, then one mighty throe, 
which seemed to search his deepest intestines; and 
he remained motionless, his head on his knee. The 
cough had left him, and within a minute or two he 
again looked up.— That is a dreadful cough, friend,’ 
said I, when he was somewhat recovered. ‘ How 
did you get it?-—Gypsy Soldier—‘I am—shot 
through the lungs—brother! Let me but take 
breath, and I will show you the hole—the agujéro,’ 
He continued with me a considerable time, and 
showed not the slightest disposition to depart; the 
cough returned twice, but not so violently ;—at 
length, having an engagement, I arose and apologis 
ing, told him I must leave him. The next day he 
came again at the same hour, but he found me not, 
as I was abroad dining with a friend. On the third 
day, however, as I was sitting down to dinner, in he 
walked, unannounced. I am rather hospitable than 
otherwise, so I cordially welcomed him, and requested 
him to partake of my meal. ‘Con miicho gusto,’ 
he replied, and instantly took his place at the table, 
I was again astonished, for if his cough was frightful 
his appetite was yet more so. He ate like a wolf of 
the sierra ;—soup, puchéro, fowl and bacon dis 
appeared before him in a twinkling. I ordered in 
cold meat, which he presently dispatched ; a large 
piece of cheese was then produced. We had been 
drinking water. ‘ Where is the wine? said he— 
‘I never use it,’ I replied. He looked blank. The 
hostess, however, who was present waiting, said, ‘If 
the gentleman wish for wine, I have a bota nearly 
full which I will instantly fetch.’ The skin bottle, 
when full, might contain about four quarts. She 
filled him a very large glass, and was removing the 
skin, but he prevented her, saying, ‘ Leave it, my 
good woman; my brother here, will settle with you 
for the little I shall use.’ He now lighted his cigar, 
and it was evident that he had made good his 
quarters, On the former occasion I thought his be- 





haviour sufficiently strange, but I liked it still less 
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on the present. Every fifteen minutes he emptied 
his glass, which contained at least a pint; his con- 
yersation became horrible. He related the atrocities 
which he had committed when a robber and bragante 
in La Mancha. ‘It was our custom,’ said he, ‘to 
tieour prisoners to the olive trees, and then, putting 
our horses to full speed, to tilt at them with our 

rs’ As he continued to drink he became 
yaspish and quarrelsome : he had hitherto talked 
Castilian, but he would now only converse in Gypsy 
and in Latin, the last of which languages he spoke 
with great fluency, though ungrammatically. He 
told me that he had killed six men in duels; and, 
drawing his sword, fenced about the room. I saw 
py the manner in which he handled it, that he was 
master of his weapon. His cough did not return, 
and he said it seldom afflicted him when he dined 
well He gave me to understand that he had re- 
ceived no pay for two years. ‘Therefore you visit 
me,’ thought I. At the end of three hours, per- 
ceiving that he exhibited no signs of taking his depar- 
ture, | arose, and said I must again leave him. ‘ As 
you please, Brother,’ said he; ‘use no ceremony 
with me, I am fatigued and will wait a little while.’ 
I did not return till eleven at night, when my hostess 
informed me that he had just departed, promising to 
return next day. He had emptied the bota to the 
last drop, and the cheese produced being insufficient 
for him, he sent for an entire Dutch cheese on my 
account ; part of which he had eaten and the rest 
carried away. I now saw that I had formed a most 





troublesome acquaintance, of whom it was highly | 
necessary to rid myself, if possible ; I therefore dined 
out for the next nine days. For a week he came 
regularly at the usual hour, at the end of which time | 
he desisted ; the hostess was afraid of him, as she 
said that he was a brujo or wizard, and only spoke 
to him through the wicket. On the tenth day I was 
cast into prison, where I continued several weeks. 
Once, during my confinement, he called at the house, | 
and being informed of my mishap, drew his sword, | 
and yowed with horrible imprecations to murder the 
prime minister Ofalia, for having dared to imprison 
his brother. On my release, I did not revisit my 
lodgings for some days, but lived at an hotel. I re- 
tumed late one afterncon, with my servant Francisco, 
a Basque of Hernani, who had served me with the 
utmost fidelity during my imprisonment, which he 
had voluntarily shared with me. The first person I 
saw on entering was the Gypsy soldier, seated by 
the table, whereon were several bottles of wine which 
he had ordered from the tavern, of course on my 
account. He was smoking, and looked savage and 
sullen ; perhaps he was not much pleased with the 
reception he had experienced. He had forced him- 
self in, and the woman of the house sat in a corner 
looking upon him with dread. I addressed him, but 
he would scarcely return an answer. At last he com- 
menced discoursing with great volubility in Gypsy 
and Latin. I did not understand much of what he 
sid. His words were wild and incoherent, but he 
repeatedly threatened some person. The last bottle 
was now exhausted—he demanded more. I told 
him in a gentle manner that he had drank enough. 
He looked on the ground for some time, then slowly, 
and somewhat hesitatingly, drew his sword and laid it 
othetable. It was become dark. I was not afraid 
of the fellow, but I wished to avoid anything un- 
Pleasant. I called to Francisco to bring lights, and, 
obeying a sign which I made him, he sat down at 
the table. The Gypsy glared fiercely upon him— 
Francisco laughed, and began with great glee to talk 
in Basque, of which the Gypsy understood not a 
word. The Basques, like all Tartars, and such they 
are, are paragons of fidelity and good nature ; they 
are only dangerous when outraged, when they are 
terrible indeed. Francisco to the strength of a giant 
joined the disposition of a lamb. He was beloved 
even in the patio of the prison, where he used to 
pitch the bar and wrestle with the murderers and 
felons, always coming off victor. He continued 
speaking Basque. The Gypsy was incensed ; and, 
forgetting the languages in which, for the last hour, 
he had been speaking, complained ‘to Francisco of 
his rudeness in speaking any tongue but Castilian. 
The Basque replied by a loud Careajada, and slightly 
touched the Gypsy on the knee. The latter sprang 
up like a mine discharged, seized his sword, and, re- 





treating a few steps, made a desperate lunge at Fran- 
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cisco. The Basques, next to the Pasiegos, are the 
best cudgel-players in Spain, and in the world. Fran- 
cisco held in his hand part of a broomstick, which he 
had broken in the stable, whence he had just ascended. 
With the swiftness of lightning he foiled the stroke 
of Chaléco, and in another moment, with a dexterous 
blow, struck the sword out of his hand, sending it 
ringing against the wall. The Gypsy resumed his 
seat and his cigar. He occasionally looked at the 
Basque. His glances were at first atrocious, but 
presently changed their expression, and appeared to 
me to become prying and eagerly curious. He at 
last arose, picked up his sword, sheathed it, and 
walked slowly to the door; when there, he stopped, 
turned round, advanced close to Francisco, and 
looked him steadfastly in the face. ‘ My good fellow,’ 
said he, ‘ Iam a Gypsy, and can read baji. Do you 
know where you will be at this time to-morrow ” 
Then laughing like a hyena, he departed, and I never 
saw him again. At that time on the morrow, Fran- 
cisco was on his death-bed. He had caught the jail 
fever, which had long raged in the Carcel de la Corte, 
where I was imprisoned. In a few days he was 
buried, a mass of corruption, in the Campo Santo of 
Madrid.” 

We could not mutilate the last anecdote: and 
its length deprives us of the power of indulging 
our readers or ourselves much further in extract- 
ing from Mr. Borrow's work. But we cannot 
part with the Zincali without showing the fe- 
male of the species in her most triumphant atti- 
tude :— 

“ There were two Giténas at Madrid, and pro- 
bably they are there still. ‘The name of one was 
Pepita, and the other was called La Chicharona ; 
the first was a spare, shrewd witch-like female, about 
fifty, and was the mother-in-law of La Chicharona, 
who was remarkable for her stoutness. These women 
subsisted entirely by fortune-telling and swindling. 
It chanced that the son of Pepita, and husband of 
Chicharona, having spirited away a horse, was sent 


| to the presidio of Malaga for ten years of hard labour. 


This misfortune caused inexpressible affliction to his 
wife and mother, who determined to exert every 
effort to procure his liberation. The readiest way 
which occurred to them, was to procure an interview 
with the Queen Regent Christina, whom they doubt- 
ed not would forthwith pardon the culprit, provided 
they had an opportunity of assailing her with their 
Gypsy discourse ; for, to use their own words, ‘ they 
well knew what to say.’ I at that time lived close 
by the palace, in the street of Santiago, and daily, 
for the space of a month, saw them bending their 
steps in that direction. One day they came to me 
in a great hurry, with a strange expression on both 
their countenances. ‘ We have seen Christina, hijo,’ 
(my son,) said Pepita to me.—‘ Within the palace? 
I inquired.‘ Within the palace, O child of my gar- 
lochin,’ answered the sibyl: ‘Christina at last saw 
and sent for us, as I knew she would; I told her 
“ Bahi,” and Chicharona danced the Romalis (Gypsy 
dance) before her..—* What did you tell her ?*—‘ I 
told her many things,’ said the hag, ‘many things 
which I need not tell you: know, however, that 
amongst other things, I told her that the chabori 
(little queen) would die, and then she would be 
Queen of Spain. I told her, moreover, that within 
three years she would marry the son of the King of 
France, and it was her bahi to die Queen of France 
and Spain, and to be loved much, and hated much.’ 
—‘ And did you not dread her anger when you told 
her these things?’——‘Dread her, the Busnee ?’ 
screamed Pepita: ‘No, my child, she dreaded me 
far more ; I looked at her so—and raised my finger 
so—and Chicharona clapped her hands, and the 
Busnee believed all I said, and was afraid of me: 
and then I asked for the pardon of my son, and she 
pledged her word to see into the matter, and when 
we came away, she gave me this baria of gold, and 
to Chicharona this other, so at all events we have 
hokkanoed the queen. May an evil end overtake 
her body, the Busnee !’” ; 
It is hardly strange, among these traders in 
deceit and quackery, to find traces of credulity 
and superstition. ‘These, among the Gitdnos, 
cling (metaphor apart) to the loadstone :—~ 
“There can be no doubt, that the singular pro- 
perty which it possesses of attracting steel, by filling 





their untutored minds with amazement, first gave 
rise to this veneration, which is carried beyond all 
reasonable bounds. ‘They believe that he who is in 
possession of it has nothing to fear from steel or 
lead, from fire or water, and that death itself has no 
power over him. The Gypsy contrabandistas are 
particularly anxious to procure this stone, which they 
carry upon their persons in their expeditions; they 
say, that in the event of being pursued by the jara- 
canallis, or revenue officers, whirlwinds of dust will 
arise and conceal them from the view of their ene- 
mies; the horse-stealers say much the same thing, 
and assert that they are uniformly successful, when 
they bear about them the precious stone. * * In the 
museum of natural curiosities at Madrid, there is a 
large piece of loadstone originally extracted from the 
American mines. There is scarcely a Giténa in 
Madrid who is not acquainted with this circumstance, 
and who does not long to obtain the stone, or a part 
of it; its being placed in a royal museum serving to 
augment, in their opinion, its real value. Several 
attempts have been made to steal it, all of which, 
however, have been unsuccessful. The Gypsies seem 
not to be the only people who envy royalty the pos- 
session of this stone. Pepita, the old Gitana, ‘of 
whose talent at telling fortunes such honourable 
mention has already been made, informed me that a 
priest, who was muy enamorado (in love) proposed 
to her to steal the loadstone, offering her all his 
sacerdotal garments in the event of success ; whether 
the singular reward that was promised had but slight 
temptations for her, or whether she feared that her 
dexterity was not equal to the accomplishment of the 
task, we know not, but she appears to have declined 
attempting it.” 

Mr. Borrow’s first volume closes with some 
details of the marriage and other ceremonies of 
the Gipsies—and a brief account of his own 
somewhat fruitless attempts to convert them. 
They would willingly help him to translate the 
Scriptures into their jargon or language, and 
seemed even to be amused by the occupation, 
but the precepts they were rendering did not 
seem to find a single cranny of entrance into 
their strange, wayward minds. Yet, though 
they have little faith, they have a poetry of their 
own, wild and fascinating as their dances. Mr. 
Borrow has strung together and translated a 
parcel of their rhymes, of the nature of which 
the following may afford some idea :— 

Unto a refuge me they led, 
To save from dungeon drear ; 
Then sighing to my wife I said: 
I leave my baby dear. 
Back from the refuge soon I sped, 
My child's sweet face to see ; 
Then sternly to my wife I said, 
You've seen the last of me. 
O when I sit my courser bold, 
My bantling-in my rear, 

And in my hand my musket hold, 
© how they quake with fear. 
Pray, little baby, pray the Lord, 
Since guiltless still thou art, 
That peace and comfort he afford 

To this poor troubled heart. 
= . * 


There runs a swine down yonder hill, 
As fast as e’er he can, 
And as he runs he crieth still, 
Come steal me, Gypsy man. 
. e . 


I slouch my beaver o’er my brow, 
As down the street Ll rove, 

For fear thy mother keen should know 
That I her daughter love. 


The purslain weed thou must not sow, 
If thou wouldst fruit obtain, 
As poor would be the garden's show, 
As would the gardener’s gain. 
* * * 


I walk’d the street, and there I spied 
A goodly gallows-tree, 

And in my ear methought it eried: 
Gypsy, beware of me. 

The church I enter’d, thither bound 
With God discourse to hold, 

And when | left it, lo, 1 found 
A prize—tive crowns of gold. 

Here we must stop; leaving the spurious 
Gipsy poetry, in which some, not Zincali born, 
but, like father Manso, under Gipsy fascination, 
have occupied their leisure ; leaving also the long 
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and copious vocabulary, without further extract 
or remark. We are assured that the most fas- 
tidious of our clients, who, invited by the temp- 
tations we have held out, takes Mr. Borrow’s 
ages in hand to guide him yet further into the 
rey and mystery of this strange and peculiar 
eople, will have no cause to complain that we 
mes performed the hokkano baro or “ great 
trick” upon him; easing him of his gold on false 
pretences: for the book is full of interest. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
Report on the State of Parochial Education in the 


Diocese of Salisbury.—This Report, from the Rev. | 
Mr. Feild, Inspector of National Schools, is of more | 


value as a promise than as a performance; it is vague 
in many important matters, and wholly silent in 
others; it dwells more on the quantity than the 
quality of the instruction given; and it does not inform 
us how far the moral discipline in the parochial 
schools is a system of training the children in the 
way they should go. As humanity has in its com- 
position a greater share of passion than reason, so in 
estimating education we must regard its influence on 
the feelings as at least of equal importance with its 
effects on the intellect. We should like to know 
how the children conduct themselves towards their 
parents, their teachers and each other; whether love 
or fear is made the ruling principle of their govern- 
ment, whether religious instruction is offered as a 
boon or imposed as a task; whether morality be 
taught by written lessons or by unvarying example. 
On these subjects the information afforded us is 


indefinite and unsatisfactory, but as the Inspector's | 


attention was in his first visit confined chiefly to the 
mechanism of the schools, we trust that his next in- 
vestigation will be directed to their moral agency. 
In the meantime there is one topic of great import- 
ance to which Mr. Feild has directed attention, the 
gross abuse of the schools that have been endowed 
for the use of the poor, which we earnestly recom- 
mend to consideration :—* In no respect were the 
endowed schools I visited superior to the majority 
of the parochial schools. In one instance, where 
40007. had heen left a few years ago to build and 
endow a school, and the master and mistress re- 
ceived 50/. a year by the will of the founder, with a 
beautiful house and spacious garden, the books and 
cards in the school were mere fragments and shreds, 
and the instruction given correspondently meagre. 
In another, the master (alone) received upwards of 
802. a year, with a garden and a house, and yet he 
charged the children two shillings a quarter for the 
use of books and slates, &c. ‘The number of boys 
attending this school, intended to be open and free 
to all, in a very populous parish, was only twenty- 
three ; and the examination they passed was an un- 
satisfactory one.” There should be no endowment 
without special and frequent visitation, otherwise it 
will of necessity become little better than a job. 
If the founders of such charities have made no pro- 
vision for inspection, it is the duty of government to 
supply the deficiency ; for these endowments not 
only fail to do good, but inflict positive mischief on 
the young—in the words of Mr. Feild, “ most fre- 
quently they are a hindrance and an evil.” 

Pastoral Addresses, hy W. Otter, D.D., late 
Bishop of Chichester.—The affectionate earnestness 
of Bishop Otter’s addresses will recommend them to 
many who are not prepared to subscribe to all the 
opinions he advocates; we are therefore pleased to 
see them collected in this volume. 

On the Evaporative Power of different kinds of 
Coal, by Andrew Fyfe, M.D., F.R.S.E.—Good ex- 
periments on different kinds of coal employed for 
the generation of steam, have been for a long time 
much wanted—most contradictory results have hither- 
to been obtained ; partly from experiments made ona 
sfnall scale, and partly from experiments made with 
modes of combination and application very different 
from those usually employed on the large scale in 
actual steam practice.—These experiments, by Dr. 
Fyfe, appear to he worthy of great confidence : they 
have heen made with care by a good practical chemist, 
and upon a large scale. According to Despretz, the 
total possible evaporative power of some elementary 
substances is as follows :— 


Carbon in Combustion can 
| from BB .nccccccccccccses 
| Hiydrogem .....csceces ennses sme tdiileed 37.0 


oe 12.3 Ib. of water. 


| whence the predominance of these substances in fuel, 


should give them value and power. The results, 
however, show, that the value of the fuel in prac- 
| tice, as indeed has long been argued and disputed, 
| depends almost entirely on the quantity of its carbon. 
| The most important practical results are as follows :— 

Good English caking Coal.—51 \b. of coal evaporated 
400 Ib. of water, being 7.84 lb. of water by 1 Ib. of coal. 

Good Scotch Coal.—68 \b. of coal evaporated 400 Ib. of 
water, being 5.88 Ib. of water by 1 Ib. of coal. 

Anthracitic Coal.—407 lb. of coal evaporated 3560 Ib. of 
water, being 8.73 lb. of water by 1 Ib. of coal. 

Geological Sketches and Observations in the Parish 
of Ashton-under-Lyne, §:c., with an attempt to explain 
the Origin of the Earth on a Theory of Combination, by 
Charles Clay.—There are three parts to this book, 
though the author mentions only two. In the first, 
are many facts noticed regarding the succession of 
rocks, and the occurrence of organic remains in the 
interesting line of coalfields, which has given impor- 
tance to Ashton, Stayley, and other places innumer- 
able. The snake and insects (pp. 40, 41,) are 
apocryphal,—we mean that they are, probably, not 
what they are taken tobe: but this part of the book 
is worthy of notice. The second, which contains the 
origin of the earth, may be useful at Ashton, and 
its spirit and intention are good. The third gives 
a little ramble to the spar cave, and other Derby- 
shire wonders, in the enjoyment of which the good- 
natured author forgets both his geological facts and 
his theories, and he is quite right in so doing. 

A brief Survey of Physical and Fossil Geology, by 
F, J. Francis.—This little work contains two lectures 
delivered by the author at some of the institutions 
in London. It is a pleasant book, and well deserves 
to be read by those who, without hammering or 
diving into mines, wish to know what has been 
thought and said by the best modern geologists, and 
the best ancient philosophers, regarding the vexed 
question of the origin and formation of the earth. 
There is little to be found fault with, and the spirit 
of the book is good. 

The Creation of the World; addressed to R. I. 
Murchison, Esq., by W. Cockburn, D.D.—Geological 
facts misconceived ; notions of organic remains per- 
fectly absurd; and, to explain these incongruities, 
plenty of volcanoes, an alteration of the position of 
the earth’s poles, and a disjunction of the equator and 
ecliptic! 

The Young Conchologist’s Book of Species—Uni- 
valves, by Sylvanus Hanley.—This is well enough as 
far as it goes, but it does not go near far enough. Why 
is no authority given for the generic names? Why 
are Lamarck’s French names of families adopted— 
Les Limaciens, instead of the more classical Lima- 
cidie, for example? Why is not the number of spe- 
cies in each genus stated? As it is, the young concho- 
logist will flounder in determining such species as are 
not included. Why are not the habitats of the spe- 
cies mentioned? Why is not each genus figured, 
instead of several species of the same genus? Or 
why are not the groups of higher rank than genera 
characterized ? 

Lhe Phonarthron, by the Rey. W. H. Tenslowe. 
—The author of this singular work has attempted to 
construct a universal alphabet on what he calls Na- 
tural Principles ; we fear that it has been time and 
talent wasted on a project equally hopeless and useless. 

An Appeal to the British Public ox Commerce and 
Education.—This is an appeal to the common sense 
of the nation, recommending the adoption of the 
Decimal scale of division in weights, measures and 
eoins. The author is apparently not aware that the 
same appeal has been made some thousand times 
before, and to no purpose. 

Histoire d’ Angleterre, par M. A. Roeche.—This 
manual of English History has been compiled with 
care, but its form renders it a book of reference 
rather than a means of instruction. The narrative, 
instead of being continuous, is broken up into frag- 
mentary sections ; the transitions from one subject 
to another are sometimes needlessly violent. On 
the other hand, the author has kept himself im- 
partial in treating on the many topics in our annals 
which are rife with controversy ; and this is no small 
merit at a time when too many compilers of English 
history endeavour to gain a temporary success by 
appealing to the passions and prejudices of party. 








Bodin’s History of France.—This little work has 
been very successful on the continent, and tho; 
small, it unites much valuable reflection with ity 
concise narrative of facts. 

A Statistical Sketch of Lancashire, by E. But. 
terworth.—This is a digest of the statistics of Lancg. 
shire, and contains a greater amount of local infor. 
mation, than many of the larger and more expensire 
works. 

Calvin on St. Paul's Epistles. —This is the thirtieth 
volume of the Biblical Cabinet, a series to which we 
have repeatedly borne our testimony of praise. It ig 
the first in which an attempt has been made to 
revive the divinity of the first reformers, and the 
choice of a work for the experiment could scarcely 
be more judicious. Dissenting as we do from many 
of the opinions which Calvin has advocated in these 
commentaries, it is impossible to avoid admiring his 
extensive learning, his fearlessness of difficulties, and 
his inflexible honesty of purpose. No later work 
has superseded the commentary of the great re 
former ; it should find a place in the library of every 
biblical student. 

Lorimer’s History of the Protestant Church of 
France.—This work was designed to swell the “ No- 
Popery” cry, raised two years ago in the west of 
Scotland. Its appearance has been delayed until 
the excitement has subsided, and its ponderosity, not 
being sustained by any artificial aid, must sink itinto 
oblivion :— 

May no rude hand disturb its early sleep. 

Heinfetter on Greek Punctuation, and on the Greek 
Article.—These pamphlets seem to be intended as 
announcements of more extended works on thes 
subjects ; they are too brief to enable us to form a 
judgment of the author's theories, but, so far as he 
has gone, he seems to have proceeded on sound 
principles. 








List of New Books.—Johnson (Edward) on Life, Health, 
and Disease, 5th edit. 12mo. 5s. cl.—Allen’s (Dr.) Eutropii 
Breviarum Historia Romane, with Summary Dictionary, 
&e. 12mo. 3s. ¢l.— Williams (C. W.) on the Combustion of 
Coal and the Prevention of Smoke, Part I. 8vo. cl. with 
Diagrams, 4to. swd. 2nd edit. 10s. 6d.—Holy Thoughts, 3rd 
edit. 32mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—Records of Female Piety, by James 
@Huie, author of the ‘History of the Jews,’ 12mo. 6s. el— 
Pastoral Remains and Memoirs of Mr. G. Comb, 12mo, 
2s. Gd. cl.—The Invalid’s Hymn-Book, with Preface, by the 
Rey. H. White, A.M. 18mo. 3s. cl., 3s. Gd. roan.—Plain Words 
on Important Subjects, Vol. I. 12mo. 2s. Gd. ¢el.—The New 
Navy List, compiled by Charles Haultain, K.11. No. VL 8yo. 
6s. swd.—Corner’s History of Germany and the German 
Empire, 12mo. 3s. 6d. ¢l.—Tytler’s History of Scotland, new 
edit. Vol. I. post 8vo. Gs. cl.—Carleton’s Fawn of Spring- 
Vale, and other Tales, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. Gd. bds.—First 
Six Books of Homer's Iliad, with Interpaged Translation, 
12mo. 6s. Gd. cl.—Leila, or the Island, by Miss A. F. Tytler, 
2nd edit. 12mo. 5s. el.—Fantasia (The), a Poetic Offering, 
by J. D. Linney Hobson, 12mo. 2s. el.—Journal of a Resi- 
dence in Great Britain, by Jehangeer Nowrojee and Hir- 
geebhoy Merwangee, post 8vo. 12s. cl.—Written Carica 
tures, by Capt. Pepper, 44 illustrations, by J. Leech, 18mo. 
2s. 6d. cl.—Cox’s Spas of Naples, 8vo. 7s. 6d. el.—Bischof 
on the Internal Heat of the Globe, 8vo. 10s. cl.—Ritehie’s 
Ramble on the Wye, with 12 illustrations, by Cresswiek, 
post 8vo. 12s. el.—Phillips on Landseape Painting, 20 plates, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Phillips on Painting Figures and Flowers, 
20 plates, 8vo. 10s. Gd. ¢l.—Hall’s (Dr. M.) Diseases of the 
Nervous System, plates, 8vo. 1s. cl.—Rood’s Spinal Affee- 
tions, 18mo. 2s. cl.—Sir W. Seott’s Tales of a Grandfather, 
Part L. royal 8vo. 4s. swd.—Fanny and Martin, by Mrs 
Cameron, 18mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Houlston’s Serap-Book, 18mo- 
3s. Gd. cl.—Galbraith’s School Virgil, 18mo. 6s. ba.—A 
Familiar Introduction to the History of Insects, by Edward 
Newman, F.LS., &c. demy 8vo. 12s. cl.—Fragments from 
German Prose Writers, translated by Sarah Austin, with 
notes, fe. 10s. cl.—Englishwomen in the Past and Present 
Times, by Mrs. Cameron, 12mo. 3s. 6d. ¢l.—italy, by L. 
Mariotti, 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. el.—Life and Literary Re- 
mains of L. E. L., by Laman Blanchard, 2 vols. post 8v0. 
21s. cl.—Fowler’s (G.) Three Years in Persia, 2 vols. post 
8vo. 24s. cl.—Arnold’s Thucydides, 2nd edit. Vol. IL. 8v0. 
8s. bds., Vol. IIL. 8vo. 16s. bds.—Child’s (G. B.) New Opera- 
tions for Lateral Curvature of the Spine, royal 8vo. 4s. swa. 
—Haig’s /J.) Tables to Calculate Profit Per Cent., 12mo. 
2s. Gi. el.—Arago’s Lectures on Astronomy, translated by 
Kelly, tvo. 2s. swd.—New Tale of a Tub, new edit. folio, 
10s. Gd. cl—Wade’s British History, 2nd edit. 8vo. 30s. el 
—A Digested Index of Common Law Reports on Convey- 
ancing, &¢e. by E. Chitty and F. Forster, Esq. royal 80 
27. 28. bds.—Lindley’s (Dr.) Elements of Botany, new edit. 
8vo. 10s. Gd. cl.—Natural Philosophy for Beginners, 12me. 
3s. Gd. cl.— Woodward (the Rey. I.) on the Amusements of 
the World, 12mo. 3s. 6d. ¢.—Thorndike on Church Goveri- 
ment, new edit. by the Rev. D. Lewis, fe. 8vo. 4s. Gd. c— 
Natt’s Sermons at St. Sepulchre’s, 12mo. 6s. cl.—Bowrings 
Matins and Vespers, new edit. l#mo. 4s. el.—Taylor’s Four 
Lectures on Spiritual Christianity, royal 12mo. 4s. 6d. ye 
The Epistles Explained, by G. B. “2nd Corinthians a 
Galatians,” 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—The Laws of the Papacy, ! 
the Rev. R. M‘Ghee, 12mo. 6s. cl.—Fuller’s Sacred and 
fane State, new edit. by Nichols, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
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| 9 o'clock, A.M. 30’clock, P.M. oe | 3 e External Thermometers. 2. | | 
ArRiL. 7 | 35 | 22s | _—__—_——__| 2, | . 
| ‘ uncorrected. att: __mneorecte. At. 3 as Fahrenheit. Self-registering| e | | REMARKS, 
ee . er.| om: . r. 7] Sac 
1841. | duis | Sase | Ghat, | Gare |") 2 | SE foa.at|op.at.|Lowest[tinest| $2 | 
| wl ae me aelaeet 
T 1 29.642 | 29.636 50.6 | 29.654 29.648 51.7 | 45 | 03.2 46.3 |50.7 |43.7 | 54.7 | -061 W jOvercast—light wind throughout the day. Evening, Light rain. 
F 2) 29.662 | 29.656 | 58.2 | 29.680 | 29.674 | 53.3) 46 | 03.6 | 47.7 |52.2 | 44.6 | 51.7 | 058 | NW = |rine—tt. clouds & wind throughout the day. Ev. Fine and starlight. 
§ 3) 29.728) 29.720 51.4 | 29.638 | 29.630 51.8) 44 | 02.7 | 45.0/51.5 | 38.2 53.6 SW |A.M. Fine—it. fog. P.M, Fine—It. clouds. Ey. Fine & moonlight, 
© 4 29.676 | 29.670 | 59.8 | 29.552 29.548] 51.6) 41 | 03.0 | 43.7 | 52.3 | 38.3 | 53.6 1 8 ee ae ee eee, . Coeee-es 
M 5 29.404 | 29.398 | 49.2 | 29.432 | 29.426 51.9) 43 | 03.3 |47.0|51.7 | 43.0 | 56.0 | .102 | SE A.04. Lightly overcast—tight showers and wind. P.M. Fine—light 
poe ‘ on, ‘ monic 6 = ¥ 5 © - ‘ ouds. Eveuing, Cloudy. 

OT 6 29.710 | 29.702 49.9 29.736 29.728 51.5| 43 | 02.8 | 46.4 | 49.4 | 43.2 54.2 | | Ns |Cloudy—tight wind atete day. Evening, Overcast—it. rain. 
Wi 29.806 | 29.798 | 48.6 29.792 29.786 | 51.0) 40 | 02.9 | 43.5 | 50.8 | 40.3 | 53.8 | .036 E —_|ctoudy—it. wind throughout the day. Evening, Overcast—It. raia. 
T 8 29.806 29.800 | 52.4 29.758 | 29.750 | 51.4) 45 | 03.5 | 47.0) 50.7 | 42.4 | 54.0) .033 NW if mm! ~- ey with acreionsl Rett showers throughout the 

‘ © ‘ 4 « > € nd 4 € o« mé | ~\ror or | ay. Evening, Overcasit—light . 
F 9 29.910 29.902 | 50.0 29.884 | 29.876) 51.3| 44 | 03.2 | 48.0] 52.3 /41.7 | 52.5 |.125 | NW |Fine—I. clouds and wind troughout te day, Ev. Fine & starlight, 
§ 10 30.082 | 30.074 | 48.5 | 30.040 | 30.034 | 48.4) 41 | 03.7 | 44.7 | 45.7 | 40.8 | 53.7 NW _ _|Clondy—light wind throughout the day. Ev. Fine & starlight. 
@11 29.954 | 29.948 | 46.0 29.944 | 29.938 | 47.5] 38 | 02.7 |40.8| 41.5 |38.6 | 46.7 | ON [f Lizhtly overeast—light wind, with occasional showers throughout 
M12) 29.912 | 29.904 45.8 29.924 | 29.916) 46.6) 35 | 03.0 |41.2| 44.3 /86.7 47.2 025 NNW | Fine-—light clonds—brisk wind throughout the days. Evening, Over- 
T 13 30.100] 30.092) 45.7 30.118) 30.110 48.3) 38 | 03.0 | 45.3) 49.8 37.7 46.6 | os f A.M Fine sions and wind. P.M. Cloudy—light wind. 
. « ‘ Q« o4\* 9e\nn« 97 \¢ i s n° ‘ an ast—light rain, in. 
W 14 30.110 30.102 418.3 30.034 | 30.026 50.3 41 | 02.7 19.8 54.8 | 15.0 55.0 .080 s Overcast—light Sri os chews the day. Fv, Overcast—very blight 
T15 29.916 29.908 55.9 29.818 | 29.810| 51.6) 43 | 04.0 | 48.7 | 47.3 /42.4 56.7 | Ss A.B. Plon—Rame clouds and wind, with occasional showers. P.M. 
F 16 29.742 | 29.736 54.7 | 29.728 | 29.722| 50.2| 41 | 02.6 | 45.7 |49.2 |37.7 | 55.3 .063 | SSW A.M. Finenin- clouds Cuind, Pale Oferemt Mt wind, Ev. The like. 
$17 29.914 | 29.906 53.2 29.934 | 29.926) 50.3) 41 | 03.9 | 46.4 53.2 | 42.4 5 1.6 | WwW Thick haze—light wind throughout the day. Ev. Fine and starlight. 
@18 29.972 | 29.964 | 49.0 | 29.942 | 29.938] 51.5| 43 | 03.5 | 49.4 | 57.5 |42.8 | 54.6 | we an eee 
| | | “ wind. Evening, Overcast, 
M19, 29.908 | 29.900 54.0 | 29.910 | 29.902 | 53.5 | 42 | 03.2 | 48.7 |54.5 \44.8 50.2 | .166 | NW |{ Fie-—Heti ceeds and wind thranghont the dag-—heary vain cast. 
pa } amt ane bs - @ > | we a. a cai : ivening, Fine and starlight. 
T 20 29.800 29.794)| 50.9 29.690 | 29.682 | 52.4) 39 Od 16.8 52.0 | 42.2 a W A.M. Light fog and wind. P.M. Overcast. Evening, The like. 
e@W21 29.852 | 29.848 53.3 | 29.860 | 29.852 51.9 45 | 04.1 147.6 51.7 |41.7 52.8 NNE_ Fine—ti. clouds & wind throughout the day. Ev. Fine and starlight. 
lax 
T 22 29.882 | 29.874 48.4 29.806 | 29.800! 50.3) 39 | 04.8 |45.35 49.8 |41.0 53.2 NE __ (Clowly—It. wind throughout the day. Ev. Overcast—It. rain & wind, 
| mote ; : 
F 23 29.424) 29.416 48.3 | 29.534 | 29.528 |49.9| 44 | 00.2 | 43.7 | 46.7 |42.3 51.6 500 | NW 1f Pies orecncene, “pvcaine’ pee, os se Somes Oe ape 
$ 24 29.712| 29.706 60.3 | 29.642 | 29.636] 52.8 | 43 | 03.7 | 48.5 |54.3 |40.2 55.0 | 833 | § var, |{ A.M. Cloudy= light brisk wind. P.M. Fine—light clouds—brisk 
2)25 29.688 | 29.682 72.9 | 29.700 | 29.696} 51.5 | 46 | 03.8 | 50.5 |54.5 |48.9 | 65.7 | .072 S |faM. Fine—light cloude—high wind—very high wind during the 
M26 30.040 30.032 54.5 | 30.116 | 30.108 |57.7| 51 | 04.2 |57.7 63.2 |50.2 59.3 | |  [Bacsdentight wind ocughaen the Gagces abo ie evening, 
7 27 30,140 | 80.136 71.6 | 30.136 30.128 )61.8| 56 | 05.4 poe \71.0 ,56.5 72.2 S Fine—It. clouds & wind throughout the day. Ev. Five and starlight. 
W28 30.200 | 30.192 62.2 , 30.146 30.138 | 62.8} 58 01.4 | 63.3 \70.6 57.0 | 72.4 | .022 | N oe meats 8 eee hae op. wom the day—rain early. 
T 29 30.152 |30.144 59.7 30.142 30.134| 62.2) 55 | 01.3 | 52.3 67.0 50.6 71.6 | .072 | NV | fa.M-Clowity, with oceasional showers. P-M. Fine and cloudless, 
W30 30.226 30.218 65.3 30.162) 30.154) 61.3 47 | 07.0 | 58.4 65.3 46.6 69.2 | | NE Flos te clanin beta wheh ecagheas the Gag. Be. Fine ts ctartight, 
aes ie Pi aS are PSE eer Fee ee | Y  panes —~ “{ 9AM. 3PM. 
MEAN, 29.869 | 29.862 54.0 | 29.848 | 29.841 | 52.7) 44 | 03.4 48.4 53.6 | 43.2 | 56.4 \1.7 18) Mean Barometer corrected .......+0+++ +4 29.805 .. 29.787 
C. 29.797 _.. 29.779 











Note.—The daily observations are recorded just as they are read off from the scale, without the application of any correction whatever. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Arts at Munich. 
As you may suppese, I did not omit visiting the 





famous battle painter, Peter Hess, brother of Hein- | 
Diisseldorf has the honour of giving birth to | 
Peter was formerly on the | 


Tich. 
these talented artists, 
staff of Prince Wrede from 1813 to 1814, and, con- 


sequently, had the rare opportunity of witnessing | 


many of the battles he describes, an opportunity 
which he has not failed to turn to the best advantage. 
His compositions are thoroughly natural, with none 
of the theatrical touches of Horace Vernet, and with 
afidelity in the delineation of national peculiarities, 
which we in vain look for through the dust and smoke 
of the spirited Wouvermans. Hess’s battles are 
meant to represent real, not ideal scenes, and often 
contain faithful portraits of those who took a part in 
them, which gives them a more than ordinary his- 
torical value, Not only have we the actual field, 
the appropriate costumes, and characteristics of the 
men, the very horses are individualized. ‘The heavy 
Mecklenburg charger, the smart little Pole, the 
fiery Hungarian steed, showing in his build the 
mixture of Oriental blood, are all marshalled be- 
fore us. Hess's only fault is poverty of colour, 
common to many of his brethren here, to the pre- 
judice of their unequalled drawing. In this respect 
they might take a lesson from us, while we, in turn, 
might study to draw like them. Draw—draw, is the 
advice Cornelius gives to his pupils. You English 
can paint faces and colour, say the Germans, but it is 
all over when you attempt drapery. It was on this 


sore that the exhibition of Sir Thomas Lawrence's | 


works at Rome, after the Vienna Congress in 1815, 
Yhich contained portraitsof the Pope, Metternich, and 
other distinguished individualswas so found fault with 
by the foreign artists. Of course this stricture does 
hot include some whose merits are known as well 
abroad as at home, such as Wilkie, Landseer, and a 


asnaaa 





| few others. But to return to Hess. Ln passant, 
| His Majesty, who is fond of poking in this or that 
attelier, was taking his departure in proprid persond 
as I entered. I discovered the artist engaged on 
battle scenes from Napoleon’s Russian campaign, 
part of a series of twelve, which he is painting for 
the Emperor of Russia, All the sketches he has 
| taken on the spot. The one on his easel was the 
fatal battle of Beresina. ‘Touchingly has the artist 
| described the horrors of that Russian winter, from 
which, out of 600,000 men led thither by Bonaparte, 
not a sixth escaped to tell the tale. Other sketches 
were in different stages of progress. Perhaps, after all, 
this painter's sixteen great scenes from the struggle in 
the Tyrol will prove the most successful efforts of 
his genius. It is evident that he has painted that 
guerrilla-like warfare con amore. I fear this is not 
the case with his present interminable task, which, as 
he said, would last him his life. A hunting or other 
fancy scene in the Tyrol, would, he said, jump more 
with his humour than the endless ranks and squadrons 
which he is at present elaborating. I saw engravings 
of Landseer’s ‘ Bolton Abbey in the olden time,’ and 
some of Horace Vernet’s pictures, lying on the table. 

In the same line as Hess, Adam and Monten, 
also from Diisseldorf, rank deservedly high. Mon- 
ten, too, is engaged in painting for the Czar: he 
seems to avoid the representation of any regular 
battle scene, inclining rather to such episodes as 
attacks of cavalry, the storming of batteries, and 
so forth, Von Heidegger also, a General in the 
Bavarian service, is no mean hand at “ genre” paint- 
ing, such as robber scenes, the chase, &c. 
paintings have a place in the modern gallery of the 
Duke of Leuchtenberg. Gail is an architectural 
| painter of note, who has lately returned from an 
| aitistical tour inSpain. He is finishing two pictures 
| of “the court of the Lions” in the Alhambra, as it 
was in the days of the mighty Boabdil, and as it is 
now. He has succeeded admirably in bringing home 








His | 


to us the peculiar stalactitic principle of the Moorish 
architecture; the cool grotto, with its petrified pen- 
dants, having as evidently supplied the primary idea 
of this style, as the “shady roof of branching elms 
star-proof” has that of Gothic architecture. I ob- 
served that he had not fallen into the very common 
mistake of making the pillars so out of all proportion 

with the figures; whereas, the fact is, that coolness 
| heing the object, the cloisters were built exceedingly 
| low ; so that, as the artist assured me, one can with 
| out-stretched arms easily reach the capital of the 

pillars. Of other painters at Munich, I will mention 

Morgenstern and Heinlein for the freer kind of 

landscape. Theodore Fearnley, a Norwegian, and 
| Etzdorf, are celebrated for the fantastical wildness 
of their northern landscapes. Simondsen, a clever 
| young Dane, has just returned from a professional 

voyage to Algiers. His strength lies in sea views, 
| He has long been engaged on a picture which pro- 
| mises great things—* Pirates being converted by a 
| priest.” Schwind is celebrated as a designer and 
fresco painter: he has just completed the cartoons 
for a series of historical frescoes, intended for the new 
Museum at Carlsruhe. I could mentiona host of other 
artists of first-rate excellence, most, it is true, from 
other parts of Germany, but some natives of Munich, 
as young Fischer, who designed many of the windows 
| in the Au church, and Ruben, an historical painter, 
who has, in consideration of his abilities, had the 
signal honour conferred on him of being elected 
Director of the Academy of Prague. Apropos, who 
is to succeed Cornelius here is still in doubt. Over- 
beck, Hess, and others, are mentioned. The former 
is, I believe, at Rome. He is the modern Fiesoli, 
confining himself, as I before stated, almost exclu- 
sively to religious themes. If we are to consider 
religion as the mainspring of art in Munich, it must 
not be looked for as in former days, in the painter's 
devotion to his creed, for we have here the singular 
anomaly of painters of the Reformed church painting 
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Roman Catholic legends, while, at this moment, a 
good Catholic is illustrating the works of the great 
reformer, Luther himself. 

Turn we now to Sculpture, and we shall find the 
art in great perfection at Munich. Ludwig Schwan- 
thaler stands at the head. After Thorwaldsen,—I 
leave out of the question old Dannecker, who is living 
in retirement at Stuttgardt, his very advanced age 
precluding further exertion,—Schwanthaler ranks, in 
my opinion, below no living sculptor in tasteful design 
and composition. In his execution, or rather finishing, 
he is perhaps not so happy, but this must be attributed 
tothe excess of commissions, which prevent him giving 
the ad unguem touch to his statues. His aftelier is 
crowded with works in all stages for the King of 
Bavaria, the Emperor of Russia, and other sove- 
reigns, The grand object at present is the group of 
colossal figures which will ornament the Valhalla, 
near Regensburg. It is called the Herman-Schlacht, 
and represents the moment when Arminius, or Her- 
man as the Germans call him, utterly routes Varus 
and the Augustan legions in the Teutonian forest. 
The gigantic Herman stands in the centre treading 
under foot Roman eagles and fasces; to the right is a 
group of Romans, among whom is Varus, bareheaded, 
stabbing himself. Behind are more Romans; a 
standard bearer, with one hand holding his colours, 
and with the other supporting a dying comrade. 
To the left advance the German chieftains, whose 
bodies naked, or loosely girt with the bear skin, 
brows covered with oak-leaves or head of the wild 
boar, form a wild contrast with their mailed and 
helmeted antagonists. Behind these is a striking 
scene: a German bard, with his harp, cheers on his 
countrymen with his wild war tunes, while a “ Sehe- 
tin,” or prophetess, who, with breast uncovered, 
has rushed into the fray, wields in frenzy a broken 
spear. Still farther backward we witness an affecting 
group: Thusnelda, the loved one of Herman, is 
ministering to the dying Segest, her father: the 
stern old warrior leans upon his hand, and, like the 
gladiator, “his noble brow consents to death, yet 
conquers agony.” With the exception of Herman, 
who is but just beginning to start into existence from a 
ponderous block of marble, the figures are all nearly 
finished; indeed, some have already received the 
“ultimum manum.” We were just entering a side- 
room, when a mysterious whisper from the inside 
barred our further progress. A Munich Phryne, I 
discovered, was here submitting her well-developed 
charms as a model for the pious Thusnelda. But 
there was no scarcity of other objects to contem- 
plate. A colossal sitting figure of Rodolph of Habs- 
burg, for the Cathedral of Spires,a bust of John 
Thurmayer, surnamed “ Aventinus,” the historian, 
with other Bavarian worthies, full-length statues of 
the Grand Duke and Duchess of Baden, a Ceres, 
and Proserpine, for Berlin. But one set of figures 
particularly attracted my attention, and deserve 
notice, as evincing that this monarch, with all 
his love of art, has an eye at the same time to the 
material interests of his country. This monument was 
composed of five figures. A reclining nymph and 
youth, personifying respectively the Danube and the 
Main, mingle their waters from two urns, while old 
Father Rhine reaches to them his hand. Two more 
allegorical figures complete the group. These are 
Handel and Schiffahrt—commerce and navigation— 
with their appropriate emblems. This monument 
will be erected on a terraced height near Erlangen, 
commanding a view of the new Danube and Main 
Canal, projected by the king, which will be completed 
in two years, at an expense of ten millions of guilders, 
and form a new era in the commercial communica- 
tion of North and South Europe. A little pardon- 
able vanity appears in the inscription, which tells us 
that what Charlemagne in vain attempted has been 
achieved by Louis of Bavaria. The material of all 
_ these works of art, except the last, which is to be of 
sandstone, is beautiful white marble, nearly as good 
as that of Carrara, from the quarries of Schlanders, in 
Southern Tyrol, which I visited last summer. It is 
considerably cheaper than Carrara, and consequently 
effects a great saving to the king. But how he does 
what he does is to me a mystery. Of the five new 
churches, two palaces, library, university, picture and 
sculpture galleries, and street equal to any in Europe, 
the palaces, two of the churches, and sculpture gal- 
lery, are wholly at his individual cost, and all of 





them are at his suggestion: and this with a civil 
list of not much more than 200,000/. sterling. I 
confess I am puzzled. Some naughty persons in- 
sinuate that “ the Mother of God,” at Alt-Oelting, is 
very generous to him: alluding to a favourite pil- 
grimage church in Bavaria, where no trifling sums 
are annually deposited by the thousands of pious 
devotees, either as free gifts, or in exchange for trum- 
pery leaden crosses, or images of the Holy Virgin. 
But of course I cannot resolve the enigma. 











MIRABEAU. 

Wrauat aileth thee, oh Paris! Wherefore flow 
Big tears upon thy breast, like driving rain 
Upon the bosom of the foaming main, 

Veiling its fury in the mists of woe ? 

Thy muffled music keepeth time with slow 
And sad lament for him the Fates have slain ; 
As they of old for Thammuz in their pain 

Made frantic moan, so France for Mirabeau. 

She weeps for Thammuz—she whose Pheenix eye 
Flouted the solar rays, beholds them shorn, 

And with prophetic prescience, quivering high, 
Her self-consuming fires and bosom torn: 

Her sun-star set, her arm of power laid low, 

France rends her yest, and mourns her Mirabeau. 





NAPOLEON. 

Old things have passed, and from her fearful trance 
Paris hath waked, her foot on ancient crowns 
And dynasties time-grey, and long renowns ; 

In headstrong youth, she in Ambition’s dance 

Doth madly reel, and challenge change and chance ; 
Her Conqueror forth, his din of battle drowns 
The thunder-peals of Jove, and at his frowns 

Kingdoms must quail, and bow the knee to France. 

She hath her glory—the Promethean rock, 

The death-sobs of the martyr of her might— 

“ Give back, give back my dead”—th’ electric shock 
Shakes out the bars, and rends the gates of night ; 

Triumphant France bears home her mighty Brave 

To fill,—oh glorious Mockery !—a grave. 





MEMORIALS OF JOSEPH PAICE, 
The ‘fine old English Gentleman’ of Elia’s Essays. 


“Why, that Joseph Paice was as real a person as Joseph 
Hume, and a great deal pleasanter! A careful observer of 
life, my dear Bernard, has no need to invent—Nature ro- 
mances it for him.”—CHARLEs LAMB, 





Tue “ deep embroidery of foreign lace” with which 
Elia is, sometimes unjustly, accused, of decorating 
homespun truth, has had the effect he would cer- 
tainly have deprecated, of making the sketch of his 
early benefactur appear half fact half fable. Few 
except the venerable man’s personal acquaintance 
(a once numerous but fast diminishing body,) are 
aware how far the original exceeded the picture ; 
how deeply based, how all-pervading were the self- 
negation and philanthropy that have been faintly 
outlined ! 

My grandfather's roof sheltered this chivalrous 
and Christian old man; my mother was brought up 
at his knees ; his dying hand was laid in blessing on 
my childish head; and many a trivial fond record 
has, by constant repetition in the family circle, pre- 
vented the memory of his good and gracious deeds 
from perishing. Add to this, many of his letters, 
private memoranda, and the letters of those who 
addressed him as friend and benefactor, are mine 
by gift; and through them, he, being dead, yet 
speaketh. 

Many of these are exceedingly curious. For in- 
stance, here is Captain Coram writing to request the 
loan of 60/. for the necessary expenses attending the 
drawing up of the charter for the Foundling Hos- 
pital, having already so exhausted his own finances 
and the liberality of his friends, that he could not 
pay for engrossing these four sheets of vellum, with 
the accompanying fees. Instead of 601, Mr. Paice 
immediately sent him a free gift of a hundred, 
begging that the surplus might be dedicated to the 
uses of the charity. 

Again, here is Mr. Paice acquainting a Mr. Nath. 
Steward, of Tobago, that the annuitants of the 
‘King’s Bay Estate’ have consented to indemnify 
said Mr. Steward for the 400/. to which he had sub- 
jected himself, in consideration of Mr. Paice’s having 


waived his own claims on them; and after some 
technical details which display the writer as a shrewd 
man of business, he proceeds to give directions for 
the sale of his negroes by private contract instead of 
public auction, authorizing the disposal of them at 
the sacrifice of a quarter of their value, to secure 
them kind masters, and this at a time when he a 
peals to Mr. Steward’s knowledge of his impoverished 
circumstances, 

But what shall we say to his twice bestowing ten 
thousand pounds on the rival who married the object 
of his earliest affections ? and his constantly befriend. 
ing the wife and children of the imprudent and unfor. 
tunate man, so as to necessitate close retrenchment 
in his own style of living! Surely here is magna. 
nimity of rather an unusual kind. The young lady 
for whom he entertained so deep an affection, wag 
a Miss Hunt, whoée father’s house of business was in 
the Old Jewry, where Mr. Paice had frequent Op. 
portunities of seeing her; and his country seat at 
Ewell, in Surrey. I have before me, in the feeble 
characters of an old man’s writing, a memorandum, 
written before breakfast one Sunday morning at Sir 
Francis Baring’s, enumerating the white days of his 
life, and thanking the Almighty for them, among 
which are briefly but emphatically reckoned some of 
the days spent, doubtless in Miss Hunt's company, 
at the house of his valued friend in the Old Jewry, 
A growing passion for this interesting young woman 
was still undeclared for her,though there was reason to 
believe she would encourage it, when Mr. Paice be- 
came painfully aware that his first cousin, Mr. Mason, 
was in love with the same lady. One of the parties, 
it was plain, must be sacrificed to the other: the 
young lady’s chance of happiness between the two 
was the next point, as well as the comparative forti- 
tude with which disappointment was likely to be met 
by the several rivals. Mr. Paice debated, and 
decided against himself: he silently withdrew his 
attentions, and had the distressing trial of witnessing 
his cousin’s success. Perhaps it was in the first 
severity of his young disappointment that he made 
the resolution thus mentioned by him, many years 
afterwards, in a touching letter to the first Lady 
Baring. She appears to have rallied him on his 
having remained single, notwithstanding his admira- 
tion and esteem for her sex: the unpremeditated 
jest opened the secrets of the deep heart ; and to 
this dear and tender friend he wrote a defence, con- 
taining, except the story of Miss Hunt, a full account 
of his motives and principles. After a most pleasing 
description of his early years,—the only child of his 
father, and that father a widower,—he mentions 
some of the reasons which prevented him from “ em- 





bracing the repeated evidence his father gave him of 
a liberality disposed to promote his happiness in the 
married state.” “The plan I soon determined to 
| form myself upon,” he says, “was that of living for 
| the good of others; first, in the limited sphere of 
relationship; and secondly, if opportunity should 
favour, by extending those attentions to ends of more 
general utility.” 

God knows how wonderfully he adhered to this 
plan! Let us only glance over the private account 
he gives of his stewardship :— 

Given to, and lost by, relations 
Lost by other persons of various descriptions .. 


Advanced, to near relations, of their legacies .. 
Devoted and bestowed in other ways .. 


15,000 
1,600 
2,700 

10,800 


Total £30,100 
* Of rent and taxes, wife and children clear, 
This man possessed two hundred pounds a year;” 

at the time of making the above summary of his pre- 
vious gifts and losses; for on the same sheet is noted, 
“In the year 1798 my income was only 1941. 7s. 44. 
clear, being 40/. less than this present year 1799.” 
And again, “my whole annual income is 3291. 16s. 
4d., out of which I statedly allow to relations in 
narrow circumstances, annually, 95/7. 9s., and to estab- 
lished charities, over and above all incidental 
demands of the like nature, 351. 2s. 6d. ; and the re- 
mainder, to defray my tax on personal property, board, 
apparel, and every incidental expense, is only 1991. 
4s.10d.” It is true, he had West India property, 
which any one less disinterested would have made 
available, but which, for several years, was not only 
unproductive, but expensive to him ; and also a large 
reversionary income then held by Mrs. Angerstein. | 

There is a miniature portrait of Mr. Paive in his 
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[avg twentieth year still preserved among us, of which it | Captain Wheeler had left his widow for her life, was | delicacy with reasons why it should be one sum in 
> a, ie may truly be said, that his face is as that of an angel, | by Mr. Paice made freehold ; which, he said, he was | preference to another, but I hope you will suffer me 
T some mild and heavenly in its expression, and not unlike | sure must have been intended by the testator; and | to assure you, that neither myself nor any of my 
shrewd Raffaelle’s exquisite self-portraiture in his School of | numerous and perplexing were the claims he drew | family will ever receive the return of any part of 
ons for Athens. But even his oldest surviving friend can | upon himself, by his sedulous endeavours to provide | this sum, either now or hereafter. With this view, 
Menbel only carry back his recollections of him to his for- | for the Captain’s relations to the remotest degree, | you will permit me to request an assurance from 
hem at tieth ve ar. “My earliest remembrance of him,” | before he permitted himself to benefit by the fortune | yourself, which I know to be sacred, that you will 
Secure vs my grandfather, “is hefore I was eight years | that had been left him. not give or bequeath to the whole or any part of my 
he ap ald, when we went to eall at his house in Cloak Lane, The wholesale munificences of which these are | family what shall exceed the value of 1007.” The 
erished hase his father, a fine old gentleman, was sitting by | samples, can be imitated by few ; and it is to be fear- | inclosure was a 7,000/. stock receipt. 
the fire, smoking his pipe with a great deal of dignity. | ed, that the benevolence in daily trifles hy which It was Mr. Paice’s earnest prayer, left behind him 
ng ten By remember his coming in with a great paper of | they were accompanied is almost equally rare. | in his own hand-writing, that he might not survive 
> object grvices (sweetmeats) tied up for us youngsters to | Charles Lamb speaks of Mr. Paice’s holding an um- | this beloved friend ; and Sir Francis died on the day 
friend. carry home ; and his father’s calling each to him and | brella over a market-woman’s fruit-basket, lest her | that Mr. Paice was buried. ANNE MANNING. 
| unfor. tying a guinea in the corner of our pocket-handker- | store should be spoilt by a sudden shower, and unco- —_—___——_——- 
hment chiefs (kindnesses remembered by me from the age | vering his head toa servant-girl who was requesting ROYAL ACADEMY. 
magna. of eight to eighty). His father died when I was | him to direct her on her way. These traits are quite Tuk present Exhibition of the Royal Academy is 
1g lady eight years old, so that fixes the date. We expected | in keeping with many that can still be authenticated | unusually large—1343 works of art, and 725 exhi- 
mn Was Mr. Paice to look in on us upon the evening follow- | —his carrying presents of game himself, for instance, bitors, while last year the number of works exhibited 
Was in ing his father’s funeral ; and perfectly do I remember | to humble friends, who might ill have spared a shil- | was 1240, and the number of exhibitors 631. Of 
nt Op. my futher and mother schooling us how to behave ; | ling to a servant; and his offering a seat in his| the forty knights and squires, thirty-one alone are 
peat at to avoid any unthinking allusions to his loss, and so | hackney-coach to some poor, forlorn,draggled beings, | exhibitors ; the nine gheentons are Calleott, Cook 
feeble forth. Mr. Paice must then have been forty years | picking their way through the mud on a rainy day. | Deering, Landseer, Smirke, Sir R. Smirke, Thomson, 
ndum, ofage. I well recollect his entering the room, and Sometimes, these chance guests have proved such Ward, and Westmacott. Of these thirty-one, twenty- 
* Sir coming round to each of us in turn, with that dignity | uncongenial companions, that the kind old man has | fiye are painters, exhibiting 112 pictures, of which 47 
of his and benignity he always had about him, putting | himself faced the bad weather, rather than prolong | are portraits (nearly one-half), 23 are landscapes, 10 
— something into the hand of cach, as a token where- | the acquaintance, paying the hackney-coachman for | race-horse and still life-pieces, 7 subjects from Scrip- 
ume by to remember our lost relative. His gift to my | setting down the stranger at the end of his fare. At| ture, one from English history, and the remainder 
ened eldest sister was a beautiful miniature of his father, lottery times, he used to be troubled with begging embodying some little incident or story. Phillips, 
nh set in gold, which I now have. Afterwards, he sat | visits from certain improvident hangers-on, who had Pickersgill, and Chalon, exhibit four and twenty por- 
re down, and feelingly entered on the very subject we | risked their all in buying shares of an unlucky num- | traits, all in good places, Of the seventeen Associates 
re had been warned to shun.” ber. About the time the numbers were being drawn, | there are fourteen exhibitors, the three absentees are, 
Ses His father left him 12,5001. and his business: and (I am speaking now of the period when he had been | Allston, Gandy and Joseph. 7 In the three great 
artien, his uncle Edwards, the Shakspeare commentator, for yours an inmate of my maternal grandfather's | rooms, containing 578 works of art, there are some 
r+ the had previously bequeathed him 5,000/., the moiety family,) there would he a ring at the gate-bell, per- | 170 portraits; in the whole Exhibition about 600, 
bo dale of his property, of which his other nephew, Mr. haps at dinner-time. His spectacles would be ele- nearly a half. ; \ 
. forti- Mason, had the remaining half; but though thus vated, an anxious expression would steal over his | Mr. Eastlake’s Scriptural picture (73), though the 
oan placed in easy circumstances, his bounty to Mr. face, as he half raised himself from his seat, to obtain figures in it be merely of cabinet size, is decidedly 
ee Mason soon so impaired his fortune, that he deter- a glance at the intruder— Ah, I thought so, I ex- | the finest work in the Exhibition. There is more 
i his mined on immediate retrenchment 3; saying, it was | pected as much,” he would gently say ; “I guessed | force and richness than usual, with no loss of his old 
essing better to plunge at once into a cold bath, than to I should soon have a visit from poor Mrs. or sweetness and grace. The subject is Christ Lament- 
> first stand hesitating on the brink. He accordingly gave Mrs, W ill you excuse me, my dear madam, | ing over Jerusalem. The scene is (technically to 
Rie up housekeeping, and placed at the head of his esta- for a moment, while I just tell her it is quite out of | speak) “a close one:” the prospect of the Holy 
Venn blishment the widow of a respectable chemist, to My power to help her? counting silver into his | City only occupies one very small corner of the 
Lady whom he paid a certain sum for his board ; keeping hand all the time. Then, a parley would ensue at | canvas, the background of the rest being filled up 
= ie his town house still open as a sort of asylum for the the hall-door—complainant telling her tale in 4 with boles of trees, and a smooth descent: down 
haan. homeless, and the rendezvous of his numerous wards | doleful voice: “ My good woman, I really ennnet, | which, among autumnal and pastoral symbols—such 
itated during their holidays. He had seventeen guardian. | &c. 5 and at last the hall-door would be shut. “ Well, | as a sheaf of corn, a sickle, a few bright flowers, and 
ai % ship concerns committed to him, including the care sir,” my grandmother used to say, as Mr. Paice re- | a pair of doves, picking up the shed grain—a girl, 
er of a hundred wards, and ahundred thousand pounds; | turned to his seat, “I do not think you have sent | leading a child, is coming to draw water. Acces- 
comunll and the responsibilities thus devolving on him, Mrs. ——— away quite penniless.”—* Merely enough sories of such a rural sweetness seemed to us to con- 
easing alded to Mr, Mason’s quitting England after his for a joint of meat, my good madam—just a trifle to sort strangely with the prophecy of doom and desola- 
of his failure, leaving. him to conduct all his embarrassed | buy her a joint of meat. = | tion, till it was pointed out to us, that in each was 
iii concerns, and face his disappointed creditors “ with- | It is worthy of remark, that this friend of the un- | expressed some one or other of the parables in which 
«em. out the means of affording the least relief to the ne- fortunate, who had given to and lost by. his friends | the destruction of the Holy City was foreshown,. We 
sim of cessities of many, and the expectations of all,” nearly | the sum of thirty thousand pounds, received, in his | still mention them before the figures, because the 
ia ia broke down the mind of this generous rival and declining years, not a bequest, but a free gift, from novelty of such an arrangement, until the solution 
wri tender friend. The weight thus accumulated,” he | his friend, Sir Francis Baring, of seven thousand | was afforded, was difficult to be overcome in our 
ng for rites to Lady Baring, “became too heavy ; and after pounds. Mr. Paice had often consulted him about | comprehension of this beautiful work, Beautiful, 
ta pi long contending with it beyond my strength, had | the disposal of his reversionary property, which de- | indeed, is the group of disciples, who wonder at the 
hould almost overpowered me.” So deeply did his fortune | pended on the death of Mrs, Angerstein,* and Sir | words of the Saviour with a sorrow which, though it 
vou suffer by his generosity to his cousin, that at one time | Francis had always spoken on the subject with re- | touch not themselves, is neither light nor dubious. 
he contemplated, from being a South Sea Director, | luctance, being himself desirous of purchasing the | Two of the apostles, to the left of the picture, are, in 
. becoming secretary of the Company ; when the pro- | Kentish estate, if Mr. Paice should succeed to its | particular, excellent: St. Matthew, the foremost, 
> this perty left him by his cousin, Mrs. Newman, again | possession before the sale should be completed. | who sits placidly listening and solacing himself with 
count placed him in easy circumstances. On her death- | Finding, however, that the reversion would unques- | the thought that his gray hairs will have gone down 
bed, this lady mentioned to him that she had left | tionably be sold to some one else if he did not secure | jn peace ere these troubles arrive: and St. John, be- 
oo legacies of 5002. each to her two dear: friends, Mrs, | it, Sir Francis concluded the purchase for twenty | hind him, who is younger, of a more eager or less 
"00 Shore and Mrs. Edmonds, formerly the Miss Offleys | thousand pounds ; but, the death of Mrs. Angerstein | resigned temperament, and in whose pensive face 
800 of Derbyshire (the orphan sisters whose singular story | putting him in possession sooner than he could have | there is not only the shadow cast by coming sorrow, 
— istold by the author of * Tremaine,’ in his work called | anticipated, he was uneasy till he had made up what | but an anxious inquiry, “ When shall these things 
v100 ‘Human Life’), On opening the will, it appeared he considered a sum equivalent to the additional | he 2*__which contrasts finely with the calmer mourn- 
* that the said legacies consisted of only 5002. stock ; | value of the estate. All this is briefly stated in the | fulness of the elder disciple. The thoughts of Time, 
but Mr. Paice, maintaining that 500/. sterling had letter now lying before me, which was brought one | the chances of escape, the less stable faith, are in his 
het been intended by the testator, insisted on paying the | afternoon to Mr. Paice bya special courier. He had | face, unless our fancy has played the painter’s part. 
voted, sum in full, In accordance with the same principle | scarcely glanced at it, when he became agitated, and | ‘The principal figure is by no means so engaging to us. 
4d. was his conduct towards Mr. Beach, the captain of requested the young ladies of the family would leave | But the intense spirituality which it demands, is a 
‘ amerchant vessel, who for many years brought home | him for a few minutes to the company of my grand- grace not of our time; nor does our experience of 
16s. the sugars from Mr. Lucas’s estate at St. Christo- | father and grandmother. When they returned, they | contemporary artists (French and Germans not for- 
be pher’s. Mr, Lucas had mentioned to his friend, Mr, : found the party in tears, and feared something was | gotten) suggest a painter from whose hand we could 
stab- Paice, his intention of going to town some day to | amiss, but were told that they only beheld tears of } have expected an expression of tenderness more divine, 
ental make an alteration in his will in favour of this | affection and admiration, “ As I have maturely con- | of prescience more mysteriously mingled with human 
dee Mr. Beach. He died, however, without executing | sidered,” writes Sir Francis, “every circumstance | cares and sympathies, and of reproof so void of anger 
ard, this intention, and his nephew, Captain Wheeler, in- | that attaches to the question, the result is, what you | and bitterness, As regards study of colour, the group 
1991. herited his property, nearly the whole of which he | will find inclosed, which it is absolutely necessary, | of draperies (if the expression may be permitted 
erty, subsequently left to Mr. Paice, who acting on what | for my future peace of mind and comfort, should re- | calls for all praise. Harmonious contrast coul 
—_ he considered the intention of the former testator, | main without alteration. I will not wound your | hardly be carried further than in the introduction of 
ci ° . : 
heaip a hanes a share of the West Indian property to ® Widow of Mr. Lucas, and second wife of the late John = gue — ee | ad “ oe 
om, . Beach. In like manner, the estate which | Jylins Angerstein. which appears a ; ve the pale 
n his 
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and an Interior with Dogs and Game (34), he has 
no less closely imitated the master of subjects of 
canine interest. The former is a sleeping pair of 
corduroy calves and hob-nailed shoes, which are 
watched by a discreet and vigilant hound. ‘There is 
not room behind the market-basket for an urchin, 
had one been there, to lie concealed,—but this fault 
of perspective removed, we must admire the dog and 
the accessories as faithful to nature and still life. 
Mr. Tayler seems to improve in his handling and his 
tones of colour, year by year. He is no longer to be 
charged with that loose and careless manner and those 
streaks for shades, which used to detract from our 
pleasure in his performances. Another work of his 
must be commended, ere we part company with him, 
—his Early Morning (54)—Unkennelling, painted 
from the Huntsman and the Hounds of the Duke of 
Rutland. 

Led by Mrs. Séyffarth’s Glove (199), we enter the 
domain of Affectation ; of carmine cheeks, and petted 
moustaches, and such velyets and satins, as would 
have satisfied the cravings of Sir Piercie Shafton 
himself. The anecdote she has here painted, is 
that of the lady who threw her gage among the 
lions, and the knight who redeemed it, and then 
scorned one so haughty and cruel. Far more to our 
tastes than this dainty composition, is the homely 
bit of humour, dn Alarm in the Night (266), in which 
are faces that Smirke might not have disdained to 
own, One of those quadrupeds who are at the bot- 
tom of every piece of diablerie—a black cat—by her 
midnight evolutions in a china closet, has aroused 
the house. The patriarch of the establishment moves 
cautiously forward, brandishing a poker ; close behind 
him a child has fallen, in the haste to arm the family 
defender with the shovel also; while one of the two 
maids of the house stands shrieking upon the stair- 
case, ina manner for which her lady-like mistress 
ought to take her to task in the morning. Caricatured 
asare some of the faces and attitudes, the whole is 
fifty times more welcome to us than one of those 
pretty enamelled inanities, in which its paintress 
has frittered away so much valuable time and grace- 
ful talent. Mr. Hunt’s peasants are as thoroughly 
“barn-door” as ever; his Winter Effect (8S) will 
probably be even a greater favourite than the boy 
who is parading in a scarlet jerkin and a flaunting 
feather (4). A Mulatto Girl (249), on the screen, 
the size of life, is so excellently painted, that few 
who will see it will give the artist-credit for the 
extreme difficulties overcome. Mr. Hunt too, this 
year, has come to full perfection as a flower-painter, 
being rich in colour, Truth’s selfin form, and still 
without that finical minuteness which has tended 
% largely to degrade a beautiful branch of art. 
Mr. Stone’s Selected Flower (258), is one of the too- 
pretty-by-half costume-figures, which we were in 
some hopes he had parted with for ever. Mr. Richter 
has a Gipsy Girl (263), and other subjects, painted 
in his old gay colours, and with his old over-sweetness 
ofexpression. The Witch's Progress (224) is in his 
burlesque style, and better, in its wild way, than any 
thing he has given us for many years. Last of all, in 
this department of the Exhibition, must we notice 
Mr. Wright’s Rosalind and Celia (319), in which 
there is some difficulty to determine which is Or- 
lando’s beloved, and which the faithful cousin play- 
mate, who followed the false Ganynied out of tender 
affection. ‘The one whom we suspect to be meant 
for the most bewitching of Shakspeare’s heroines, has 
hair so long and so palely yellow,—to say nothing 
ofan wnextinguishably simple and feminine cast of 
countenance,—as to put disguise beyond the hope of 
success, even on the stage. 

The Landscapes this year are excellent. Varley, 
vho has shown himself too sparingly of late, is here 
inall the force of his Rembrandt contrasts of colour, 
and those solemn, gloomy, and portentous -evening 
scenes which he handles so admirably. The best 
Copley Fielding (we must bind ourselves to single 
out only one among his many contributions,) is, we 
think, the View from Bolton Park (663): nor are 
shore-scenes and down-prospects wanting, of his 
usual skill. Mr, Nesfield, however, treads close upon 
the veteran’s heels in his Fall of the Tumel(117) and 
his Day in the Highlands (64), two admirable works. 

‘ not their artist, however, be seduced into pretti- 
hess: there are tones and colours in the foregrounds 
ofeach of these landscapes a trifle too gay and wo- 





tempered. Mr. Cox has a beautiful Road through 
a Wood (53), in his richest and most finished 
manner. Mr. Bentley seems to have been doing 
battle, since we last met him, with the mischievous 
imp who was so fond of throwing a smoky grey 
tone over many parts of his drawings, if we are 
to judge from the success of his Abydos (44) and 
his Fishing Boats, Wicklow Bay (73). The treat- 
ment of the water in the latter cannot be praised 
too much, Excellent too, in this respect, is Mr. 
Callow’s Naples from the Porta del Carmine ; but 
there is a gloom over the shore and the city—pro- 
bably the consequence of a sky so heavily clouded as 
the one he has selected—strangely at variance with 
our ideas and anticipations of the aspect of that 
swect city of the south. He has cared more, we sus- 
pect, for the feluccas and speronari, that are carried 
onwards so merrily by the breeze, than for the 
Italian sky, which is required to elicit the full 
charm of Italian architecture. Mr. De Wint stands 
where he did: there is too much of what drawing- 
masters call style in his works, clever though they 
be, as one of the richest drawings, Powis Castle 
(46), bears ample testimony. Mr. Evans, among 
many other clever landscapes, has succeeded best, 
perhaps, in his Caversham upon the Thames (102). 
We must venture, however, at the risk of self-itera- 
tion, to repeat the warning against lemon and ame- 
thyst-blue which we offered to Mr. Nesfield. Mr. 
Evans has been tempted to paint the rainbow-colours 
in more parts of his drawing than the one where the 
rainbow occurs. Mr. Holland’s Chapel of St. Johi: 
the Baptist in the Church of St. Roque, Lisbon (50), is 
arich subject, richly painted. Let Mr. Prout look 
to the same artist's Venice (98), and bestir himself. 
There are some landscapes by Mr. Fripp, which we 
mention, because the name is new to us, and they 
promise well: transparency of air and cheerfulness 
of tone seem the things wanted to ripen fair promise 
into the good performance, which the public and 
the critics (fastidious as they are thought) welcome 
so heartily. How much we can yet enjoy a fine 
picture, we feel in closing this notice with a word or 
two concerning the best drawing in the Exhibition 
—Mr. Harding’s Distant View of Loughborough and 
Charnwood Forest (29). ‘This, with its mellow fore- 
ground of corn-field, broken as it is by happy “ acci- 
dents,” and a charming group of rural figures, with 
its artlessly effective middle-distance, and its horizon 
stretching far away into the pale blue, seems to us as 
nearly without a fault as a water-colour drawing 
can be. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Last year, in our notice of the * Lucca Collection,’ 
we strenuously urged Government to purchase an 
Altarpiece by Il Raibolini, (better, and yet but little 
known among our countrymen as Francesco F’rancia,) 
a work of old renown and of enduring excellence. 
For a particular description, though feeble compared 
with its merits, let the reader consult No. 665, 
Whether it was “ our thunder” or not, that aroused 
the Trustees, they did make an offer, and met a 
refusal; which same offer (a fair market one, 3,500/.) 
has been this year, on second thoughts, accepted. So 
far the picture is ensured, but of course no farther, 
nor can it be, until Parliament shall grant the pur- 
chase-money. An announcement, therefore, in last 
month’s Gentleman's Magazine, that the Francia now 
belongs to the nation, was premature. We cannot, 
indeed, imagine that an item of expenditure so small, 
for an object of Art so valuable, when recommended 
in the Estimates by Mr. Chancellor Baring (a well- 
known connoisseur) would be demurred to, even if 
the Commons consisted of six hundred and fifty- 
eight Joseph Humes, and all of them save one 
bench in Opposition. Painting next to Music 
humanizes a people more perhaps than Poetry itself, 
as it addresses much more the mind through the 
senses, and has attractions for the most embrutified 
mortals. A wise legislature will not neglect this 
source of national amelioration. We are bound to 
thank Zhe Times for its auxiliary thunder some few 
weeks since, which was a gratifying echo of our own 
on the subject of these noble old pictures ; and our 
pleasure is the higher, that we see in this echo a 
proof of knowledge gaining depth and taste elevation, 
where the one has hitherto been rather shallow, and 
thé other somewhat rococo, to the very great detri- 








ment of English Art, and debasement of public 
opinion, otherwise often well-directed by so influen- 
tial a Journal. But it is always easier to strengthen 
opinion in the wrong than in the right, to corrupt 
taste than to purify it ; and, therefore, we seldom find 
the Periodicals, those eye-servants of the Million, 
do anything except cater, with servile compliance, 
for its indiscriminate appetites. Hence it is that to 
a great degree our National Gallery contains so few 
works of the first class, so many second-rate works of 
third-rate artists, purchased at enormous prices, to 
assist the Royal Academy, next door, in depraving 
the popular taste still further, by indulging it with 
such high-seasoned pot pourris, instead of endeayour- 
ing to correct it by supplying viands of a simpler 
composition, yet a relish tenfold as exquisite when it 
is ultimately savoured. We have had a felicitous 
escape from the four Carraccis, which were bid for at 
double the sum accepted for the Francia, and are 
together not worth a tithe of its value. 

The four 50/. prizes at the British Institution have 
been awarded to Von Holst, Stone, Cooke, and 
Goodall, nor have we heard one grumble of discon. 
tent at the distribution. Mr. Goodall is a very 
young man, and must not be too much buoyed up 
with success or the compliments of friends; let him 
paint less, and with greater care, and he will, we have 
no question, before many years, hold a high place 
among British artists. Wilkie was long content 
with two pictures a year, and Mulready seems to 
think that one is sufficient. 

The inhabitants of Tynemouth are about to erect 
a monument, in that town, to the late Admiral Lord 
Collingwood. ‘The monument is to stand seventy 
feet high from the ground to the summit of the 
figure, of which height the pedestal will measure 
forty feet. 

The Socicty of Arts, at their meeting on Wednes- 
day last, voted their gold Isis medal to Mr. Simpson, 
surgeon to the Westminster General Dispensary, for 
the application of papier mdché to the making of 
anatomical figures, and models of morbid anatomy. 
“Mr. Simpson (says a correspondent), some years 
ago, turned his attention to the constructing of 
anatomical models, in consequence of the difficulty 
and expense at that time attendant on procuring 
subjects for dissection. The materials in general use 
at that time for anatomical models were wax or 
plaster, of which the former was found to be too 
expensive to come within the means of lecturers 
and students in general, and was too delicate to 
be handled in the lecture-room without incurring 
the chance of considerable damage. The plaster 
of Paris models were also objectionable on account 
of their weight and brittleness. ‘The material which 
he uses is paper worked into moulds taken from 
dissections. This produces a model of extreme 
lightness, and so hard that it may be freely handled 
without danger of damage. The external surface is 
painted in oil colour representing the appearance of 
the dissection. Mr. Simpson conceived that his in- 
vention would be particularly serviceable for the 
study of anatomy in. warm climates, where wax 
models cannot be used, nor the natural subject be 
conveniently dissected, and submitted some speci- 
mens to the Hon. East India Company, who, some 
time since, purchased forty of his figures, which 
were sent to various settlements in India for the use 
of the European surgeons, as also for the instruction 
of the native surgeons, who were assistants in the 
Company's military hospitals, the religion of the 
latter prohibiting their studying from dissections, 
They have also been purchased by Her Majesty's 
Navy Medical Board, by the governors of various 
hospitals, and other public institutions.” 

According to a report in the daily papers, Mr. 
Nicholas Carlisle is about to “found” a Professorship 
of English Literature in the University of Vienna : 
and he is said to have failed in the same object in 
1835. Mr. Carlisle is, we think, a singularly unfor- 
tunate gentleman. If we may put our trust in like 
paragraphs, he has been “ about to found” like Pro- 
fessorships in other continental cities. Yet though 
all nations admire his liberality and his genius, as 
we infer from his titles (see “Athen. No. 606), from 
which it appears that he is a Knight of many foreign 
orders, and a member of half the learned societies in 
Europe: yet no nation, or city, according to these 
paragraphs, will consent to take his money, for “to 
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found” “implies, in in common . parlance, to endow. Now 
we should like to know the exact amount which Mr. 
Nicholas Carlisle has offered to any foreign univer- 
sity, and which has been refused.— While on German 
ground we may mention the opening of the new 
theatre at Dresden, with Goethe’s tragedy of Tor- 
quato Tasso: and the death, at Stuttgardt, at the 
age of fifty, of Dr. Linth, one of the discoverers of 
the Phigaleian frieze, now in the British Museum 
and of the A2gina marbles, i in the Munich collection, 


and the possessor of a very valuable collection of 


antiquities and pictures. 

One of the pleasantest suburban shows of the 
season (the greater horticultural exhibitions being 
close at hand), is Mr. Groom’s show of tulips, 
at Walworth, now open for the pleasure of all who 
share the Dutchman’s mania for those flowers; or, 
who less instructed in the matter, delight in the con- 
trast of gaudy colours. 

At the last moment, and just when about to go 
to press, we have heard of, and deeply regret to 
announce, the death of Mr. Thomas Barnes, for many 
years editor of The Times newspaper. Whatever 
differences of opinion may exist, as to the political 
views and principles advocated in that journal, there 
can be no question as to the extraordinary ability 
with which it has been conducted—indeed, the exis- 
tence of that newspaper, its boundless resources and 
vast power, are, and must ever remain a marking 
feature of*the age, and with it the name of Thomas 
Barnes is intimately associated. In private life, Mr. 
Barnes was a most estimable man, with whom 
politics never for a moment clouded the intercourse 
of friendship, and he will be sincerely regretted by 
many who were politically opposed to him, Mr. 
Barnes was educated at Christ’s Hospital, and thence 
passed to Cambridge, where he took high honours, 
He must have been in the 55th or 56th year of his 
age. 





CLOSING OF THE PRESENT EXHIBITION, 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the Works 
of BRI TIsH ART ISTSis OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morn- 
ing till Five in the Evening, and will be, CL OSED on SATUR- 
DAY, the 15th instant. Admission, esi atalogue, ls. 

ILLIAM Baie ARD, Keene r. 

#*,* The ( gins bay = RE-OPENE D e: arly i in JUNE with a 
Selection of Pictu YCIENT MASTERS, and those of 
deceased BRIT isi. ry r is’ rs. . 


THE SEVENTIL ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the NEW 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, (PIFTY- 

THREE, Pate MALt, next the British Institution. \ is NOW 

OPEN, trom 9 o'clock till Dusk. Admission, ly. ; Catalogue, 6d. 
J MES FAHEY, Sec. 


THE pepe REGENT’S PARK, 

JUST riers with a New sheielsion. representing the 
Interior of the CATHEDRAL OF AUCH, in the South of France, 
and the CHINE OF THE NATIVI’ I Y, at Bethlehem, taken 
from a sketch made on the spot by D. Roberts, R.A., in 1839, 
with various effects of light and shade. “ Pictures are 
painted by M. Renoux. Open from Ten till 


FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON.—GRAND “DIORAMIC VIEWS 
of the PROCESSION at the interment of the remains of the 
Emperor Napoleon, in which the principal figures are the size of 
life, and every interesting incident of this superb spectacle is 
faithfully depicted. “In these paintings (says The Times) the 
magnificence and bustle of the scene are well conveyed to the 
eye of the spectator, and the whole has the appearance of 
the actual ceremony, while the general effect is very much 
assisted by military and sacred music, Which is executed during 
theexhibition by concealed musicians,” Open.daily, trom 10 a.m. 
to5 p.m., and from 7 to 10 p.M., at the St. James's Bazaar, St. 
James’s-street.—Admission, 1s 


THE ROYAL POLYTEC HNIC INSTITUTION, REGENT- 
STREET.—The First Public Exhibition of Monsieur Moinay s 
PATENTED CLOC KS, which are Revs, in PERPETUAL MO- 
TION without rrinding Pi also the PATENTED CLOCKS, 
worked by VOLTAIC. ELECTRICT’ TY. The DISSOLVING 
VIEWS by ©: — with anpropriate = iat One o'clock, Half- 
past Four o'clock, and in the Ev the MICROSCOPE, 
at Ten o'clock. ‘The PHOTOGR atta Pon PRAITS, and the 
numerous povelties in Working Models, and other W orks which 
dis ay, eminent art, science, and ingenuity. The Diver, Diving 
Keil, Popular Lectures, and Experiments. Opens at Half-past 
Ten o'clock. Admission, ts. 


THE THAMES TUNNEL 
is OPEN every d: NM (Sundays excepted), from Nine o'clock in 
the Morning until dark. Untrance is on the Surrey side of the 
River, close to Rotherhithe Church. The ‘Tunnel and Shield 
are lighted with gas, and Visitors can walk under the entire 
breadth of the River, up to the SHIELD, WHICH 13 NOW AD- 
VANCED AS FAR AS THE Company's WHARP aT WAPPING. 
—Admittance 1s, each. 
Com I~ ny’s Ollie J, CHARLIER, 
Walbrook Buildings, W Valbrook, Clerk to the Company. 
April, 1841. 























SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOGRAPHICAL SsoclETY. 

Aprit 26.—The President, G. B., Greenough, Esq. 
in the chair. 

1. An extract of a letter was read from Dr. Beke, 
dated Fiahr, 14th January.—The writer says: “We 
have now been twenty-five days from Tajurah, and 
shall not reach Killalu, half-way to Féri, until the 
day after to-morrow. After going S,W. to Arabdera, 





which place i is in 10° 52N N., we ve have ever since been 
journeying west—my last observation giving 10° 50! 
—and I anticipate at Killalu it will not be less. I 
am with a caravan of 200 camels laden with salt, 
from Lake Assal, with regard to which lake I have 
the following interesting fact to communicate. Lake 
Assal, like the Dead Sea, is very considerably below 
the level of the ocean. Water boiled at 213$° Fahr., 
which would give about 760 feet depression. In 
confirmation of this result, I may state, that, the day 
after leaving the lake we ascended the Wadi Kellee, 
which has throughout its whole course a small cur- 
rent of water, the rippling of which was distinctly 
audible, thus showinga considerable ascent ; and yet, at 
the end of our day’s journey, the thermometer showed 
only 190 feet as the elevation of Allulli. The whole 
country from 'Tajurah to Lake Assal is voleanic, but 
beyond, there are no traces of anything of the sort, 
the great mass of the mountains I am now passing 
being granite. The greatest elevation observed has 
been at Arabdera, 1342 feet; and probably the 
highest point which we had then passed may have 
been 40 or 50 feet more. The Kafila from Ifat we 
expected to meet, has’just passed ; it is much smaller 
than ours. It brings down about 150 boys and girls, 
principally the latter, (slaves). Besides camels, the 
people ride down to the coast on mules, which 
they dispose of at Tajurah to good profit. I shall 
obtain all the particulars of this trade on my arrival 
at Ankébar. As soon as I can reduce my notes to 
order, I shall send home my route, with journal, &c. 
I have also collected a few specimens of the rocks as 
I came along.” 

2. Extracts of a Letter from Mr. Layard, dated 
Karak, 31st December, 1840.—Mr. Layard succeed- 
ed in reaching and examining the Baktyari Moun- 
tains with some minuteness. He left Ispahan in the 
middle of last September, in company with a Bak- 
tyari chief,and reached Kala Tul by a road through 
the mountains, having crossed the highest parts of the 
great chain of Mungasht. On reaching Kala Tul, 
Mr. Layard’s first expedition was to Manjanik, 
where, contrary to what Major Rawlinson had stated, 
upon oral information, of these ruins, he found no 
mounds of any consequence. There are, indeed, the 
ruins of a city of some extent, but they resemble 
those of other Sassanian cities,and are probably of the 
same period. The Abi Zard, which flows in the 
midst of these ruins, unites with the Abi Allah, a 
very considerable stream, much larger than the Abi 
Zard, flowing from the mountains of the Kongelon 
tribes, its source being near the Kala Allah. The 
united rivers, retaining the name of Abi Allah, flow 
through the plain of Ram Hormuz. The plain of 
Mel Amir contains ruins of two descriptions, the 
ancient mound and the Sassanian ruin. There are 
also several cuneiform inscriptions in the neighbour- 
ing mountains. The Shekafli Salman, mentioned by 
Major Rawlinson, is to the west of Mel Amir, and 
not on the road to Susan, Adjoining the natural 
cave are four tablets with sculpture, and there for- 
merly existed extensive cuneiform inscriptions, but 
they are now all completely effaced, except one which 
Mr. Layard copied. The sculptures appear to be of 
very ancient date, and the character used in the in- 
scriptions is very complicated. Two colossal figures 
appear to represent priests of the Magi—between 
them isa natural recess in the rock, w hich may have 
been the place of an altar. In the same plain, and 
on the road to Susan, are other sculptures, and ex- 
tensive inscriptions. The plain of Mel Amir is sepa- 
rated from the valley of the Karoon by a ridge of 
hills of considerable height. There are two roads to 
Susan, the distance being about fifteen or twenty 
miles. The neighbourhood of Susan is inhabited by 
the Dinaruni tribe, notorious for their predatory 
habits—a proof of which was Mr. Layard’s being 
robbed of his watch, compass, and many other things 
of the greatest value to a trav eller. At Susan, there 
are scarcely any remains which would indicate the 
site of a large city ; and those ruins which do exist, 
are all on the northern bank of the river. A large 
city, however, did probably once exist there, though 
there are no mounds of any size, or columns, or even 
hewn stones or bricks. On either side of the river, 
which enters and leaves the valley of Susan by nar- 
row and almost impassable gorges, there are the 
remains of ancient roads, and the river was formerly 


spanned by a bridge, four buttresses of which remain, 





and attest the stupendous nature of the "building 
The tomb of Daniel is neither of white marble, no, 
are there any sacred fish; it is comparatively a 
modern building of rough stones. It is held in much 
veneration, and is known by the name of Gebr 
Daniel Aklar, or the Greater Daniel, in contra. 
distinction to the one at Shus. The river Karoon js 
here a fine broad stream, and remarkable throughout 
the country, for the good qualities of its water, “] 
hear,” says Mr. Layard, ‘of another place called 
Susan, in the mountains to the north-east of the 
place I visited. There are here also, I am told, the 
ruins of a large city, and adjoining a very extraor. 
dinary work, a mountain is said to have been cut 
through, to afford a passage for a considerable stream, 
This Susan is known as Susan Sir Aub, to distin. 
guish it from the other place of the same name. [ 
hope I shall be able to visit it.” Mr, Layard adds, 
that he had some idea of renouncing his j Journey 
through the south of Persia, and the Seistan, and 
endeavouring to penetrate into the interior of 
Arabia, by Buzra. Mr. Mitford parted from him 
some months before, and took the road to India 
through Herat and the north. 

3. Mr. Eyre’s account of his journey northward 
from the head of Spencer’s Gulf, to penetrate into 
thg interior of Australia, was then read. We extract 
the following :—Mr. Eyre, on leaving Mount Arden, 
was forced, by the nature of the ground, to keep 
close under the continuation of Flinders’ range; as 
the party advanced, the hills inclined considerably to 
the eastward, becoming gradually less elevated, until 
in latitude 29° 20/ south, they ceased altogether, and 
were succeeded by a very low and level country, 
consisting of large stony plains, varied occasionally 
by sand, and having evidently been subject to recent 
and extensive inundation. These plains ure destitute 
of water, grass, and timber, and their surface is quite 
smooth, with a few salsolaceous plants growing on 
them. I found, says Mr. Eyre, that the whole of 
the low country round Flinders’ range was com- 
pletely surrounded by Lake Torrens, which, com- 
mencing not far from the head of Spencer's Gulf, 
takes a circuitous course of fully 400 miles, with an 
apparent width of from 20 to 30 miles, following the 
sweep of Flinders’ range, and almost encircling it in 
the form of a horse-shoe. The bed of this vast lake 
is, for the greater part, dry; it consists of a soft 
mixture of sand and mud, the water being some 
miles from the outer margin. The water was, how- 
eve reached at a small arm of the lake near its most 
westerly part, and, on being tasted, was found to be 
as salt as that of the sea. The lake, on its eastem 
and western sides, is bounded by a high sandy ridge, 
with salsola and brushwood growing on it. The 
other shores, as far as could be judged of, presented 
the same appearance. On ascending Flinders’ range, 
from which the views were very extensive, and the 
opposite shores of the lake distinctly visible, no rise 
or hill of any kind could be perceived, either to 
the west, the north, or the east; the whole region 
round appeared to be one vast, low, and dreary 
waste. Discovering that he was hemmed i in on every 
side, Mr. Eyre had no alternative but to conduct his 
party back to Mount Arden, and then decide what 
steps he should take to carry out the objects of the 
expedition. It was evident that to avoid Lake Tor 
rens and the low desert, by which it is surrounded, 
he must go very far either to the east or to the west 
before again attempting to penetrate to the north. 
After mature consideration, Mr. Eyre determined to 
cross over to Streaky Bay, to send from thence to 
Port Lincoln for supplies, and then follow the line 
of coast to the westward till he should meet a tract 
of country practicable to the north. In crossing 
from Mount Arden towards Port Lincoln, the party 
travelled generally through a low barren country 
densely covered by brush, “with here and there a few 
patches of grass, and some rocky elevations; in the 
latter they usually found water for themselves and 
their horses. ‘They reached Port Lincoln on the 3rd 
of October, No accident had happened on the jour- 
ney but the loss of a horse. The party were in g 
health and spirits. It is expected they will be absent 
—— of five months. 

‘ Observations on the Indigenous Tribes of the 
eine coast of America,’ by Dr. Scouler.—0f 
this paper we can do little more than give the lead- 


ing features. The differences which distinguish the 
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tribes inhabiting the shores and inlets of the coast, 
from those which wander over the plains of the 
Missouri, are chiefly due to the very different physical 
conditions in which they are placed. The climate, 
on the western coast, is moist and mild, and the 
winters there far more moderate than on the eastern 
side of the same continent. The loch-like inlets 
of the west coast abound in fish, and furnish the 
chief supplies of the tribes inhabiting their borders ; 
they are, therefore, more sedentary than those who 
follow the buffalo on the east side of the Rocky 
Mountains, and whose habits are almost as unsettled 
as those of the buffaloes themselves, whose migrations 
produce alternations of abundance and starvation. 
The north-west Indians have made considerable pro- 
gress in the rude arts of savage life, and from their 
more sedentary habits, and more continuous labour, 
evince more aptitude for passing into an agricultural 
state. The tribes inhabiting the north-west coast 
may be divided into two groups, the insular and the 
jnland, or those which inhabit the islands and adja- 
cent shores of the mainland, and who subsist almost 
entirely on fishing, and those which live in the in- 
terior and are partly hunters. The first group com- 
prehends many tribes, extending from the Colufnbia 
up tothe Polar regions, and may be divided into two 
families, the northern and the southern. The first of 
these are by far the best looking, most intelligent, and 
energetic people of the north-west coast. Their 
complexion, when they are washed, and free from 
paint, is as fair as that of the people of the south 
of Europe. The women practise the deformity of 
wearing below the under-lip an oval piece of wood, 
but the practice, so common among the southern 
tribes, of flattening the head, seems unknown to the 
north of Quadra and Vancouver's Island. They are 
remarkable for their ingenuity and practical skill in 
the construction of their houses, canoes, and imple- 
ments of war, and fishing. ‘They construct drinking 
vessels, pipes, &c. of a soft argillaceous stone, and 
these objects are symmetrical in form, and elaborately 


decorated with intricate figures. One family of the | 


Haidah tribe have settled at the southern extremity 
of Prince of Wales’ archipelago, and, having had 
more intercourse with the whites, they esteem them- 


* se . . | 
selves more civilized, and regard other tribes with 


contempt. They are cleanly, fierce and daring, and 
keep up their warlike habits in time of peace by oc- 
casional broils among themselves. They were rich 
when the sea-otter abounded, but are now poor. 
They fabricate most of the curiosities found upon 
the coast, but their staple article is the potato, 
which they sell in great quantities to the mainland. 
The numerous tribes of the islands and coast from 
Queen Charlotte’s Island to the sixteenth degree of 
N, latitude unquestionably belong to one northern 
family, as is proved by their physical and moral re- 
semblance, and by their language, the vocabularies of 
which, as furnished by Mr. 'Tolmie, show many words 
tobe the same. ‘The Chunmesyans are, from physi- 
cal conformity, particularly from the shape of the 
skull, also referable to the northern family. The 
Nootkano-Columbians differ considerably from the 
tribes farther north, and are distinguished by the 
flattened skull, an artificial deformity, which prevails 
from lat, 53° 30’ N., to lat. 46°. The custom, 
however, is not strictly universal, the chiefs and 
freemen alone being permitted to disfigure the heads 
of their children. ‘The Nootkano-Columbians have 
several other customs unknown to the-more northern 
tribes. Dr. Scouler then enters into an examination 
of the various tribes and families, deducing their con- 
nexion from their languages, a philological discussion 
which, to be understood, should be given entire, 
which we cannot here do, It appears that the lan- 
guages spoken on the N.W. coast from the Arctic 
circle to the Umpqua river in lat. 46°, are all in- 
umately related ; and if they be not modifications of 
single primary tongue, we cannot find, says Dr. 

ouler, any evidences of more than two distinct 
languages, which have been mixed together in every 
maginable proportion. From philological deduc- 
tions then, it appears probable that the migrations of 
the Indians of the N.W. coast have been from N.W. 
to S.E., and that they have gradually made their 
way into the interior, by aseending the rivers in their 
canoes, and have mingled with the inland tribes 
whose language differed from theirs. This hypothesis 
4s grounded on many plausible considerations, To 


this paper were appended the vocabularies of the 
several languages furnished by Mr. Tolmie, on whose 
accuracy the fullest reliance may be placed. The 
lists of words from the Indians of California were 
supplied to Dr. Scouler by Dr. Coulter, who has 
resided several years in that part of America, 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 

‘Practical Observations on the management of a 
Locomotive Engine,’ by C. H. Gregory.—The work- 
ing of a railway involves a number of practical details, 
with which it is of great importance that the young 
engineer should make himself thoroughly acquainted. 
Of these, one of the most important is the manage- 
ment of a locomotive engine. The communication 
consists of practical remarks on this subject from the 
author’s individual experience. 

* Observations on the effect of wind on the suspen- 
sion bridge over the Menai Strait, more especially 
with reference to the injuries which its roadways sus- 
tained during the storm of January 1839,’ by W. A. 
Provis.—In the month of December 1825, when the 
original construction of the bridge was nearly com- 
pleted, several severe gales occurred, and considera- 
ble motion was observed, both in the main chains 
and in the platform of the carriage ways. It appeared 
that the chains were not acted upon simultaneously, 
nor with equal intensity ; it was believed, therefore, 
that if they were attached to each other, and retained 
in parallel plains, the total amount of movement 
would be diminished. On the 30th of January, and 
| on the 6th of February, 1826, some heavy gales again 
| caused considerable motion of the chains and road- 

way, breaking several of the vertical suspending rods, 

and of the iron bearers of the platform. These 
bearers were constructed of wrought-iron bars, over- 
| lapping each other, and bolted together, with the 
| ends of the suspending rods between them, for the 
| purpose of giving stiffness to the structure. The 
| flooring planks were bolted to the bearers, and 
| notched to fit closely round the suspending rods, 
which were thereby held almost immoveably in the 
platform. It was observed, that the character of the 
motion of the platform was not that of simple undu- 
lation, as had been anticipated, but the movement 
of the undulatory wave was oblique, both with 
respect to the lines of the bearers, and to the general 
direction of the bridge. It appeared, that when the 
summit of the wave wasat a given point on the wind- 
ward side, it was not collateral with it on the leeward 
side, but, in relation to the flow of the wave, con- 
siderably behind it, and forming a diagonal line of 
wave across the platform. The tendency of this un- 
dulation was, therefore, to bend the bearers into a 
form produced by the oblique intersection of a verti- 
cal plane with the surface of the moving wave. The 
bearers were not calculated to resist a strain of this 
nature: they therefore were fractured generally 
through the eyes on each side of the centre foot-path, 
at the point of junction with the suspending rods, 
which being bent backwards and forwards where 
they were held fast at the surface of the roadway, 
were in many instances wrenched asunder also. The 
means adopted for repairing these injuries, and for 
preventing the recurrence of them, were, placing a 
stirrup, with a broad sole, beneath each of the frac- 
tured bearers, attaching it by an eye to the suspend- 
ing rod, cutting away the planking for an inch around 
the rods, and at the same time bolting, transversely, 
to the underside of the roadway, an oak plank, fifteen 
feet long, between each two bearers, for the purpose 
of giving to the platform a greater degree of stiffness, 
combined with elasticity, than it previously possessed. 
The four lines of main chains were also connected by 
wrought-iron bolts passing through the joint plates, 
and traversing hollow cast-iron distance pieces, placed 
horizontally between the chains. The effects of these 
alterations were so beneficial, that little or no injury 
occurred for nearly ten years. On the 23rd of 
January, 1836, a more than usually severe gale 
caused violent undulation of the platform, and broke 
several rods. There can be little doubt that ten 
years’ constant friction, combined with the shrinking 
of the timber, had relaxed the stiffness of the plat- 
form, and permitted an increased degree of undula- 
tion. The gate-keeper described the extreme amount 
of rise and fall of the roadway in a heavy gale to be 
not less than sixteen feet; the greatest amount of 
motion being about half way between the pyramids 











and the centre of the bridge. In consequence of the 
injuries sustained during this gale, the author and 
Mr. Rhodes were instructed to give in a report upon 
the state of the bridge, and on any repairs or addi- 
tions which might appear desirable. ‘The result of 
the examination was satisfactory ; the whole of the 
masonry, the main chains, their attachments to the 
rock, the rollers and iron-work upon the pyramids, 
and all the principal parts of the bridge, were as per- 
fect as when first constructed ; it was, however, re- 
commended, that “a greater degree of rigidity should 
be given to the roadways, so that they should not 
bend so easily under vertical pressure.” The bridge 
remained in the same state until the hurricane of the 
6th and 7th of January, 1839; during the night of 
the 6th, all approach to the bridge was impractica- 
ble; the bridge-keeper, however, ascertained that the 
roadways were partially destroyed ; and he in conse- 
quence traversed the strait in a boat in time to pre- 
vent the down mail from London driving on to the 
bridge. When the day broke, it was found that the 
centre footpath alone remained entire, while both the 
carriage ways were fractured in several places. ‘The 
suspending rods appeared to have suffered the greatest 
amount of injury ; out of the total number of 444, 
rather more than one-third were torn asunder; one 
piece, 175 feet long, of the N.E. carriage way, was 
hanging down and flapping in the wind ; much of the 
parapet railing was broken away ; the ties and dis- 
tance pieces between the main chains were destroyed ; 
the chains had resisted well, in spite of the violent 
oscillation they had been subjected to, to such an 
extent, as to beat thém together and strike the heads 
off bolts of three inches diameter. Means were im- 
mediately adopted for restoring the roadways; and 
so rapidly was this effected, that in five days 
carriages and horses passed over, while foot pas- 
sengers were not at any time prevented from crossing. 
The opinion of Colonel Pasley, “ that all the injuries 
which have occurred to the roadways of Suspension 
Bridges must have been caused by the violent action 
of the wind from below,” is examined, and reasons 
given for the author’s dissent from that opinion. 
The action of the wind upon the Conway and Ham- 
mersmith Bridges, is next examined; and from the 
amount of oscillation observed in all suspension 
bridges, the conclusion is arrived at, that winds act 
strongly and prejudicially on the fronts as well as on 
the horizontal surfaces of the platforms of suspension 
bridges, and that the effect of winds is modified and 
varied by the nature of the country, and the local 
circumstances connected with each individual bridge. 
Although differing in opinion with Colonel Pasley 
as to the general cause of injury to suspension 
bridges, the author agrees with him in the propriety 
of giving increased longitudinal rigidity to their plat- 
forms, to prevent or to restrict undulation. He advis- 
ed its adoption in 1836, and applied his plan of stif- 
fening by beams in 1839. He preferred beams to 
trussed framing, on account of the facility with which 
the former could be increased in number, to obtain 
any requisite degree of stiffness, and because he feared 
that trussed frames could not always be kept firmly 
in their true vertical positions. 

Mr. Cowper was of opinion, that the real cause of 
injury to suspension bridges was the vibration of the 
chains and roadway. The whole suspended part, 
when acted upon by the wind, became in some 
measure a pendulum; and if the gusts of wind were 
to recur at measured intervals, according either with 
the vibration of the pendulum, or with any multiples 
of it, such an amount of oscillation would ensue as 
must destroy the structure.—Mr. Brunel agreed with 
Mr. Cowper in his opinion of the cause of injury to 
bridges, and with the propriety of applying brace- 
chains, for preventing the vibration. He then 
alluded to the introduction of lateral braces in the 
bridge designed by Mr. Brunel, sen. for the Isle of 
Bourbon. He had been at the Menai Bridge during 
a severe storm, and had particularly noticed the 
vibration of the chains, with the accompanying un- 
dulation of the platform. The force of the wind was 
not apparently from beneath; it-appeared to act 
altogether laterally. The chains were too high above 
the roadway ; their vibration commenced before the 
platform moved ; the unequal lengths of the suspen- 
sion rods then caused the undulating motion. His 
attention had latterly been much given to the sub- 
ject, on account of the Clifton Suspension Bridge, 
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now erecting under his direction. The span would 
be seven hundred feet, and the height above the 
water about two hundred feet. He intended to apply 
the system of brace-chains at a small angle to check 
vibration. To two fixed points in the face of one 
pyramid would be attached two chains, each describ- 
ing a curve horizontally beneath the platform, touch- 
ing respectively the opposite sides of the centre of 
the bridge, and thence extending to similar points 
on the other pyramid: there they were attached to 
two levers, the ends of which were connected with a 
counter-balance of about four tons weight appended 
to each ; these weights would hold the chains sufti- 
ciently extended to enable them to resist the lateral 
action of the strongest winds, without their being so 
rigid as to endanger any part of the structure. By 
this contrivance, the platform would be kept firm, 
which was the chief point to be attained. In all sus- 
pension bridges the roadways had been made too 
flexible, and the slightest force was sufficient to cause 
vibration and undulation. The platform of the 
Clifton Bridge would have beneath it a complete 
system of trough-shaped triangular bracing, which 
would render it quite stiff. THe was an advocate for 
bringing the main chains down to the platform, as at 
the Hammersmith Bridge, and for attaching the 
bearers to the chains at two points only ; when they 
were suspended by four rods, it not unfrequently 
happened, that the whole weight of a passing load 
was thrown upon the centre suspension rods, and the 
extremities of the bearers were lifted up and relieved 
from all pressure. ‘The extent of the expansion and 
contraction of the chains was a point of importance. 
In the Menai Bridge, the main chains on a summer 
day would be as much as sixteen inches longer than 
in a winter’s night. At the Clifton Bridge, the dif- 
ference under similar circumstances would be about 
twenty inches. The whole expansion of the back 
chain beyond the pyramids must be thrown into the 
suspended part. He would prefer having only one 
chain on each side of the bridge, and that chain 
much stronger than is usually adopted, but in defer- 
ence to public opinion he had put two; he believed 
that they rarely expanded equally, and hence an un- 
equal distribution of the weight of the roadways upon 
the suspension rods occurred. 
would in some degree prevent this, but he had en- 
deavoured to lessen the effects of unequal expansion 
by arranging a stirrup at the top of each suspending 
rod, so as to hold equally at all times upon both the 
chains, and thus cause each to sustain its proportion 
of the load. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Her Magsesty’s Tueatre.—For the benefit of 
Madame Guy Stephan, ‘ Il Matrimonio Segreto’ was 
revived, with a strength of cast which could not well 
be amended,—Madame Viardot-Garcia, in the part 
of Fidalma, being the novelty. Never went this 
most graceful of musical drawing-room comedies 
more gaily, Lablache being, as usual, the centre 
pillar of its mirth; and, we were delighted to see, 
deafer than ever. Nevertheless, either the work is 
too delicate for a theatre so large as the Italian 
Opera, or else the present company, for inevitable 
reasons, falls short in vividness of colouring. To be 
delicate is one thing; to be inaudible, another. A 
great part of the exquisite * Pria che spunti’ was gone 
through in dumb show. In fact, in all the music, 
where Rubini means to be heard at all, it has become 
necessary to keep down the voices and orchestra ac- 
companying him to a minimum of softness totally at 
variance with dramatic effect. It is necessary to bear 
this in mind, lest taste be diluted to that sickliness 
from which recovery will be impossible. The new 
ballet is founded on Madame Cottin’s * Elizabeth,’ 
and contains some clever scenic effects, some very 
bad pantomime, and next to no dancing whatsoever. 


Drury Lane.—* Die Zauberflote.”—This work— 
as signal an instance of how much Music can and 
cannot accomplish, apart from meaning, as the opera 
library could furnish—has given occasion to the most 
successful performance hitherto enacted by the Ger- 
man company this season. Assuredly never were 
melodies so sweet or sprightly, and harmonies of 
such imposing dignity, lavished upon a tale so con- 
fused, if not positively aimless. ‘To disentangle the 
causes which separate the Queen of Night from her 
daughter, and the allegory coiled in the folds of 
the snake which pursues Tamino—to explain why 
Sarastro, who is Wisdom personified, should retain 
among his agents Monostatos, who is as foul a repre- 
sentation of meanness and sensuality as could be 
found—and why to the Neophyte, subjected to 
various ordeals, ere he can win his bride, a squire 
and follower should be tacked, as farcical, and not 
half so sagacious as Sancho Panza,—to unriddle any 
or all of these incomprehensible conjunctions, which 
the puzzled invention of Herr Shikaneder heaped 
together, would puzzle the Sphynx herself. But “he 
who runs may read” the music,—yet when was ever 
sweetness so little cloying, or familiarity so little 
vulgar ?—and we could not but think, while listening 
to the * Manly Heart’ and * Away with Melancholy’ 
—to the Bird-catcher’s songs, and the * Qui sdegno,’ 
from the day of its composition hackneyed by all 
bass singers who have a tendency to the growling- 
sublime,—that no other music so mercilessly worn 
had remained so fresh and young. The execution 
of the opera, as a whole, was good.— Madame Stéckl 
Heinefetter has gained so much since she was first 
here, that she may afford to be reminded how much 
more she has yet to gain in sweetness, delicacy, and 
flexibility. An embellishment or two in her duet with 
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Papageuno were in the worst possible taste ; and more- 
over not exccuted even with average want of finish. 
Herr Mellinger was a busy and nimble Papageno, 
doing his best to be lively with sedulous industry, 
and often succeeding. Herr Haitzinger as Tamino 
was less satisfactory. lis opening cavatina was not 
only sung with coarse and decayed tones, but also 
without a glimpse of that elegance, which a true artist 
knows how to throw into a reading of the composition, 
Ie, too, indulges in needless change and ornament. 
If we will not submit to the embroidery of Mozart 
when a Rubini is tempted to it by his exuberant ima- 
gination and fairy-like finish, far less will we tolerate 
them from one to whom the music is native, and 
imagination and finish alike exotic. Herr Staudigl, 
however, is enough to redeem vocal Germany, were 
bad singers ten times as plentiful. He is a great 
artist, in the best sense of the word ; and after having 
seen and heard his drolleries in the part of Sherasmin, 
to listen to the solemn and stately dignity of his deli- 
very of the noble music given to Sarastro, was to 
establish his claim to that versatility, which makes 
Lablache so deservedly eminent. Herr Staudigl's 
lower notes are rich, emphatic without clumsiness, 
and most sensitively under control: the balance of 
his style never permitting him to drag the ¢empo; nor 
the beautiful portamento to which he has attained, 
suffering that detached and dry manner of execution, 
by the aid of which, a certain tricky effect may be 
produced, by those who could not sustain a passage, 
especially in the lower part of the scale, however 
seriously were “the Opera in danger.” Graceful in 
person, appropriate in action, alive to the whole of 
his duties, without the slightest obtrusiveness, we have 
not for years had an acquisition we are disposed to 
rate more highly. ‘The Londoners ought to make 
more of him—why does not his name figure in some 
of the concert bills ? 





Puituarmonic Society.—Fifth Concert.—To 
hear the Choral Symphony of Beethoven for a third 
time was to us a great treat ; though every new hear- 
ing increasingly reveals to us the degree of practice 
still wanting to our English orchestra, ere the work 
shall go as intelligibly as the Symphonies in c minor 


or A major, by the same master. The first move- 
ment went well; in the scherzo many pianissimos 
were wanting. Our bands will hardly eversubduethem- 
selves so as to give these with any continuous cer- 
tainty :then, again, the wind-instruments in the slow 
movement, though by no means rudely breathed, 
more than once out-clamoured the violins, to the 
demolition of a delicate but symmetrical figure strug- 





gling for its hearing. The strange recitative at the 
commencement of the last movement was weakeng 
in effect, too, by not being played with all the 
double-basses ; and Mr. Hobbs, in the tenor solo y 
jubilantly accompanied in the score, was totally jp. 
audible. We specify these deficiencies for the sake 
of the moral to be drawn therefrom. If, after three 
performances of the work, under the conduct of Mr, 
Moscheles, the only man in England who ean cop. 
duct it, our best artists still fall so far short of per. 
fection, how imminent must be the need of general 
training and more severe reorganization ?—how cay. 
tious should be the judgment of our caterers, when 
called upon to decide on complicated works, » 
inefficiently executed, after only a single hearing? 
We are sure that on the trial nights of the Philhar. 
monic Society, new and meritorious works have been 
condemned (some we could name), owing to such a 
mediocrity of performance, and such a decision jn 
pronouncing sentence. By the time, however, that 
the public has heard the Choral Symphony three 
times more, it will be in advance of the players ; and 
they must either more implicitly succumb to their 
conductor, or he must be placed at the head ofa new 
orchestra. The singers engaged in the symphony 
were Miss Birch, Miss M. Lb. Hawes, Mr. Hobbs, 
and Mr. Phillips. In the second act, the first lady 
sung her best in Mozart’s* Non temer,’ which was 
excellently accompanied by Mr. Moscheles. M, 
Dorus, too, made his first appearance as a flute. 
player of the highest capacity and most brilliant 
finish. To be sure, his theme *Steh nur auf? was 
somewhat old, but the audience seemed to like the 
variations upon it none the less for that reason, 
Weber’s ‘ Jubilee’ overture, and Mozart’s to ‘Die 
Zauberflite’ opened and closed the second act ofthe 
Concert. Phillips sung the splendid bass air from 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ St. Paul, —and Miss M. B. Hawes 
a romance from‘ Der Vampyr.’ Besides all this, 
was given one of the Corelli trios for stringed insitu- 
ments. Of these (we shall be stoned for saying it) 
we confess ourselves heartily weary. 


















Haymarket.—The return of Macready for a few 
nights, has broken the spell of gloom thrown over 
this smartly decorated theatre by the prolonged 
absence of Power, and the sad forebodings of his fate. 
The representation of *‘ Money’ has been agreeably 
varied by the substitution of Mrs. Stirling for Mrs, 
Glover as the marrying widow; the talent that can 
give new attractions of a higher kind to the persona- 
tion of two such opposite characters as Clara Douglus 
and Mrs. Franklin, both which had previously re- 
ceived the impress of powerful performers, is worthy 
of a more commanding position on the stage, than 
that at present occupied by Mrs. Stirling. 





Otympic.—This little theatre, the sport of fortune 
since Vestris'’s management, has been taken by Mr 
G. Wild, a popular imitator of John Reeve ; who, 
with the versatile cleverness of Miss Fortescue, a 
young actress equally engaging in lively and pa 
thetic parts, assisted by a little corps of light come 
dians, is endeavouring, not altogether unsuccessfully, 
to propitiate public favour. ‘A domestic drama of 
serious interest, and more than ordinary merit, en- 
titled * Lost and Won,’ was produced on Monday, 
with considerable approbation, which was well de- 
served by the piece itself, and the acting of Miss 
Fortescue as the heroine, a slandered wife who sue- 
ceeds in justifying herself to her blind and blinded 
husband. Messrs, Baker and Parry play with a 
degree of judgment and feeling not shared by Mr. 
Halford; who, as the villain of the piece, mouths 
and attitudinizes with so much complacency that he 
seems unmindful of the ludicrous effects produced 
by his efforts. 





To CorresrvonvEnts.—C. P.—J. W.—Musicus—M. R. 
received.—We are quite sure that our liberal friend at 
Canonbury would adinit, after brief explanation, that we 
agree on all important points.—Thanks to Bibliopegus, but 
we decline.—There is both thought and feeling in the 
verses of J. D., but they want ease and polish.—E. M. has 
already brought the subject under the consideration of the 
public; we may be excused, therefore, for not publishing 
his letter. 

Erratum.—In the account of the Aurora Borealis, of 
the 22nd of March, page 341, the concluding paragraph in 
the column headed York, “Had disappeared about this 
time,” should have been placed in the column headed 
Durham. 
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ee in Civilization, Industry, and Science—their Achieve- 
nts in Arms—the Political and Social Transactions of the 
mpire—its Civil, Military, and Religious Institutions— 

cops gin and Advance of Human Arts and Inventions, with 
— details of England, Scotland, and Ireland: the whole 
Dorehending a body of information—Classical, Political, and 
estic, from the earliest aT BG the present time. 


., BY 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street, 














Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to University 
College, 28, Upper Gower-street. 
ORKS BY GEORGE COMBE 
; LATELY PUBLISHED :— 
Notes (Moral, Religious, Political, Economical, 
Educational, and Phrenological,) on the United States of Ame- 
rica. 3 vols. post 8vo. price ll. lls. 6d. boards. 


Moral Philosophy ; or the Duties of Man, in his 
Individual, Pomestio, and Social Capacities. Post 8vo. pp. 440, 


Fourth edition, 2 vols. 


Now ready, 1 volume, royal 12mo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
OUR LECTURES on SPIRITUAL CHRIS- 
TIANITY, delivered at the Hanover-square Rooms 
(March, 1841), by ISAAC TAYLOR, Esq. Author of * Ancient 
( hristianity, and the Doctrines of the Oxford Tracts for the 
imes. 
London : Jackson & Walford, 18. St. Paul's Churchyard. 
REV. H. KYNASTON’S POEMS. 
Just published, price 5s. cloth lettered, ° 
ISCELLANEOUS POETRY. 
By the Rev. HERBERT KYNASTON, M.A. ‘ 
Late Student, Tutor, and Philological Lecturer of Christ 
Church, Oxford ; and now High Master of St. Paul's School. 
L. Fellowes, Ludgate-street. 








price 7s. 6d. boar 

A System of Phrenology. 
| 8¥O. pp. 933, price 21s. boards. 
| _ London: Longman & Co., Simpkin, Marshall & Co., and W. 
S. Orr & Co. Edinburgh: Maclachl Stewart & Co. 











To be ready on the 15th, 


WHAT TO OBSERVE; 
Or, THE TRAVELLER’S REMEMBRANCER. 
by coL. J. R. JACKSON, 


SECRETARY TO THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


In one closely-printed vol. post 8vo, price 12s. 


In this portable volume are propounded questions on almost every subject ofhuman investigation. The ignorant in such matters 
are taught, the well-informed are reminded, WHAT TO OBSERVE, In order to derive all possible information and benefit from their 


travels, or from their sojourn in foreign lands or in their own country ; and the least scientific will find that they may, by the 
simple observation and collection of facts, as pointed out in the present work, confer immense benefits on science. 


JAMES MADDEN & CO. 8, Leadenhall-strect. 


Just published, in demy 8vo. price 8s, 6d. bound in cloth, 


THE NEGROLAND OF THE ARABS 
EXAMINED AND EXPLAINED ; 
Or, AN INQUIRY INTO THE 


EARLY HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY OF CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Illustrated by a MAP, &c. 
By WILLIAM DESBOROUGH COOLEY. 


Tis Essay has for its object to establish the early geography of Central Africa on a solid basis. It aims at offering 
a clear and well-grounded explanation of the geographical descriptions of Negroland transmitted to us by Arab writers ; 
and, by thus conneeting the past with the present, at giving an increased value tothe historical information derived from 
the same sources. The task here undertaken has more of novelty in it than may be at first suspected. Hitherto no 
attempt whatever has been made to explain the Arab geography of Negroland by treating it as a whole, and as the imme- 
diate subject of investigation: yet no department of the wide field of literature stands more in need of critical labour, or 
appears more justly entitled to it. 

“ We cannot recollect to have read, upon any subject, a more ingenious, learned, or conclusive argument.”—Ewvaminer. 


LONDON: PUBLISHED BY J. ARROWSMITH, 10, SOHO-SQUARE. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


AND 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY AND PROSE, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 








Published this day, 
I. GUY MANNERING,—In Royvat anv 1n Smatt Octavo. 4s. each. 
Il. SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY,—Comrrere—Royat Octavo. 20s. 
Ill. LIFE OF JOHN DRYDEN,—Royat Ocravo,. 2s. 6d. 
IV. LIFE OF SWIFT,—Rovyat Ocravo. 2s. 6d. 
V. TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, (History or Scorianp,) Pant I. 4s. 





ROBERT CADELL, Edinburgh; HOULSTON & STONEMAN, London. 
SECOND EDITION OF BRITISH HISTORY. 
On May 1 was published, in one thick and closely-printed vol. 8vo. double columns, containing 1,200 pages 
in brevier type, and handsomely bound in coloured cloth and lettered, price 30s. 


The SECOND EDITION, corrected and enlarged, with a SUPPLEMENT, of 


BRITISH HISTORY, CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED ; 


} i Classi Analysi Events and Occurrences in Church and State; and of the Constitutional, Political 
PR a sg oe Pon ey the United Kingdom, from the First Invasion by the Komans to the Accession of 
Queen Victoria. : : 7 ‘ : 3 
By JOHN WADE, Vice-President and Member of the Historical Section of the ‘ Institut d’ Afrique’ of Paris. 

THE SUPPLEMENT MAY BE HAD SEPARATELY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 
After May 15, the BRITISH HISTORY will be published in Parts, 2s. 6d. each, and 
be completed in 12 Parts. 


i 3 rtunity afforded by the issue of a New Edition of this popular and standard work, to return his 
act. > iS = PAK yd he (reste, just appreciation of its merits ; and their favourable judgment has been fully 
confirmed by the public, and the sale of upwards of 290 copies to Members of the Imperial Parliament ! 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, 18, Bishopsgate-within, London. 
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Just published, witha Portrait fr from t a Drawing in in ‘Chalk by 


EATS’S PO! STECAL WORKS. ' 
Fea x. cloth lette 
London : Witt iliam ‘Smith; 113, Fisc:-ctrect. 





PRINTED FOR 
TAYLOR ann WALTON, 





Just published, in sap, oy 8vo. Ln ma ae with 143 Engravings on | 


ATURAL PHILOSOPHY for BEGINNERS ; 
ng FAMILIAR ILLUSTRATIONS of the LA 
MATT en and MOTION, Intended as a Text Book for Se —s 
and Self-instruction, as a Companion for the Lecture Room, or 
for Model Schools. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, Upper Gower-street. 
rake Just publish hed, “ 
HK } VENING READINGS for DAY SCHOLARS. 
By Mrs. HIPPISLEY TUCKFIELD. 
1. Scripture Readings. Just published, price 1s, 6d. 
stitched, or 2s. in sheets for mounting. 
The Work may also be had as a Set of 





| 
r| 


Little Horn Books, in which the matter contained | 


in the Tract is broken up into short lessons, and each lesson is 
pasted on thick brown paper. These are intended to serve as 
Night Tasks for Day Scholars, to be 
and brought again the next morning. ? he diilicult words in each 
lesson are carefully defined. rice 7s. 6d. in a Box. 
rinted for Taylor & Walton, Upper Gower-street. 





Just pablishe . +0 1 vol. Svo., illustrated by many | bundred 
on Wood, price 10s. 6d 
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taken home in the evening | 


es cloth, 
Bremen’ i's of BOTANY, STRUCTU RAL, | 


PHYSIOLOGICAL, SYSTEMATICAL 
ga Fourth E Hen of the ¢ Outline of the 
tany. By JOUN EY, Ph. D., 
University ¢ ‘ollege, London. 

Printed for aylor & W aiton, Deshoslion: and Publishers to 
University College au U ppe r Gower-stree 


DAVIS’S MIDWIFERY. 


and MEDICAL; 
t Principles of 
Professor of Botany in 








Dk. 
Just published, in 1 vel 8vo. 1 0: 0 Hi ares, with Engravings on 


ood, pri 
Lex NTS of ‘OBST Pa RIC MEDICINE; 

with the Ly pe RIPTION and aie hy nny of SOME 
of the PRINC » DISE aan of CHILDREN. = By DAVID 

PD. DAVIS, M. iN “ Mote $ of Obstetric Medic = in University 

College, one of the Vh oot to University College Hospital. 

2nd edition. 

Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 

Unive rsity ( ole e- t'prer © Gower-street. 

lay is published, pri 
HE F RE NC if STU DENTS. “TREASURE. 
Acomplete Treatise of the Gender of French Substan- 
tives: the whole Forty ‘Vhousand being classed under Three 
distinct Heads; leaving the Student without any doubtful Ex- 
ceptions. According to tlte System of Lemare. By DAVID 

JOHNSTO 
London ; John Accham, 71, Chancery-lane, Holborn; and sold 

by all Booksellers 

At the Office of the § Societ {ty y for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 

ledge this day are published, 
1, MM Ars—No. 89, containing the WORLD, on 
Mercator’s projection. (No. 90, containin: sou TH 

AMEKICA, Part VL, pgnid the tel. ANDS in the INDIAN OCEAN, 

will be published i in May). 

2. Geography of America, XIX. The conclud- 
ing Number will be published on the 30th instant. 
3. Political Philosophy, XV.—The Germanic 

Empire 
i, Lincoln’ s Inn-fields, 15th April, 1841. 

Just published in small 8vo., price 3s. in cloth, and lettered 

FOYE PROGRESS of the REF ORMATION 

in ENGLAND. To which are added, Two Sermons, by 

Bishop Sanderson—l. Of Conformity and "None onformity—2. 

‘Teaching for Doctrines the C comme andme “nts of Men. 

sy the Rev. FRA 6" ULFORD, M.A. 

Rector of ‘Trowbridge, Wilts Ch: up fh to Her Royal Highness 
the Dae hess of Gloucester ; “and late Fellow of Exeter ( ‘ollege, 
Ox fore 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
L ately published, by the same Author, 
Plain Sermons, on the Ministry, &c., of the Church, 

_s her Gifts. 2 vols. 8vo. 9%. each. 

HWE sc HOO MISCELLANY; 
nthly, price ls. 
C ‘aleb Turner, meatiaet A "Hoolston & Stoneman, Paternoster- 
ro 
































Si he School Miscellany, of which two numbers of the new 
series h appeared, is a “publication well suited to aid the de- 
lightful task of rearing the tender thought of its youthful readers. 

‘ery interesting and instructive matter is conveyed in language 
Most appropriate for the young, above vulgarity and below re- 
finement. 'nglishman's Mag: yazine, May 














Rece nt ly published, price 2s, n cloth boards, 
EPORTS on the TRAINING of PAUPER 
CHILDREN, presente -d to the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, of the Poor Law Commissioners, in Js anuary 
Isil, and may be procure da from Messrs. Hansard, Great ‘Turn- 
stile, Lincoln's Inn-fields; Messrs. Clowes, Printers, Charing- 
cross; and all Booksellers i in ‘Town and C ‘ountry. 


Now ready, Third a with ~ Soeneoe le Additions, 


ast Avo. 10s, 64 

IR JAMES CL: ARK on the SANATIVE 
b INFLUENCE of CLIMATE, comprising Notices of the 
principal Diseases benefited by Climate, particularly Diseases 
of the Chest and Digestive Or, aecount of the he ‘st places 
of resort for Invalids in Engla aa ike South of Europe, &c., with 
an Appendix on the Mineral Waters of Germany, &c. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Pit ASIATIC JOURNAL for May, pub- 
lished this day, (Saturday the 8th inst.) and conti sine In- 
teltinence to the following dates, viz. Bombay, Ist of April; 
‘adeutta and Madras, 20th March ; aud Macao, 12th F ‘ebruary. 
quone st the Original Articles will appear, Review of Easte m 
ews—Diary of an Assistant Surgeon—Gleig’s Memoir of Warren 
Hastings—Ki umbles in Ceylon—Memoirs of the Rev. Mr. Rhe- 
nius— Memoirs of » Grifin—Eiphinstone’ s History of India, &c. 
_London: Wm. H. Allen & Co, 7, Leadenhall street. 








FULLE R's HOLY AND PROFANE 8° TATE, 
In a handsome veaune. 8vo. embellished with 20 Portraits, 
ive 10s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
HE HOLY STATE and the PROFANE 
STATE. By THOMAS FULLER, D.D., Author of ‘ The 
Church History of England,’ &c. &e. New edition, with Notes, 
by JAMES NICHOLS. 





ndon : printed for Thomas Tegg, No. 73, Cheapside ; 
be had, Mr, Nichols’s Edition of F Faller’ 's Church iistory, 
and History of Cambridge ;’ also, the New Edition of ‘ Fuller's 


Booksellers and Publishers to University College, 
UPPER GOWER-STREET, 


DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


FOR THE USE OF 


SCIIOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS. 


Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Ele- 
mentary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the 
wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
public and private schools; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics, 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief for the memory ; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 


| form. 





I. 
Fovrtu Eprrron, 
SYSTEM 


OF 


POPULAR GEOMETRY 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 
Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understand- 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 


principles. 
A.B. 


A 


By Grorce Darrry, 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Il. 
New Eption, just ready, 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY ; 


In which the Elements of Abstract Science are fami- 
liarized, illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the 
various purposes of life, with numerous Cuts, 


sy GEorGe Darvey, A.B. 


Price 4s. Gd. cloth. 


Ill. 
Tarrp Eprtion, 


A SYSTEM 


POPULAR ALGEBRA:| 


WITH 
A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 
By Grorce Danrtey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6. 


Iv. 
Seconp Eprtion, 


A SYSTEM 


Or 


POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 


With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITIIMS, and the 
Application of Algebra to Geometry. 


By Gronce Dartey, A.B. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


**For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 
— Algebra. "—Library of Useful Knowledye, article *Me- 
chanics.’ 
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Lt CHINESE EXPEDITION: ? 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 

“Nearly ready, a new and revised Edition, | volume 
ELECTED BEAUTIES of the 

ix POETS, with Biographical Notices, and an 
lish Poetry. By ‘THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 


and Vignette. 
John serrar: Albemarle-street. 


p. 8v: 6d. 
POPULAR ACCOU INT of the PUBLIC 
and PRIVATE LIFE of the ANCIENT GREEKs, 
Translated from the German of HEINRICH HASE: 
Jo hn Murray, Albemarle-street. 
his day, with a Map, 8vo 
A RESIDENCE among the 
Q CHRISTIANS, settled in OOROOMIA, 
Mountains of Koordistan, in Ancient A 
Evidence of thei os Identity with the Los Tribes of Ista 
y AS SL GRA . M. 
Jehan Murray, Alber arle-stre ae 
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Nowr poate. . Edition, Iv olume, 8vo. 12 
HE BOOK OF ‘THE CHURCH, 
By A. SOUTHEY, L.L.D. 
Corrected and improved by the insertion of all the Authorities, 
a he addition of a copious Index. 
—_—__—_— Murr ay, Albemarle-street. 
“ ond Edition, fep. 8 6d. 
[XtRove’ CT ION totheST U i »Y ofthe REEK 
CLASSIC POETS. 
By HENRY Nii LSON COL ERIDG FB, M.A. 
_John Murray, Albemarte-street. 
FOR STUDENTS AT COLLEGE OR SCHOOL, 
Just published, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. bound, 
NREEK VERBS; their Formations, Defeets, 
and IRREGULARI’ r IES. By A. N. CARMICHAEL. 
lemy, . 
le-street. 








Classical Master in the Edinburgh Aca 
John Murray, Albe emarle- 
ready, Third E ‘ditio mo. price 3s, 6d. 

NRA: CAE GRAMMATIC. 3 *RUDIMENTA 

TF in USUM SCHOLARUM., 

This Grammar has been introduced into the Public Schools of 
Winchester, Harrow, and Kugby 

Jobn Murray, Y‘Albemarle-street. 
8vo. 7s. Gd. 
BUTT MANN’S 


ATALOGUE of the IRREGULAR GREEK 
VERBS, 
With all the Tenses that are extant; their Formation, Meaning, 
sages, accompanied ors a Gone oo 
Translated by the Rev 
John Murray, , et pon 
A Edition, revised, 8vo. Lis. 
Butt AN’S LEXILOGUS 
Or, a Critical Examination of the Meaning and Btymelen 
of various Greek Wo s and Passages in Homer, Hesiod, and 
other Greek Write 
Translated snd and Edited, “ith Notes and te Indices, 











pay | 84, picraliecains pet. 
Now ready, the Concluding Volumes of th 
ANNERS and CUSTOMS of Ge ANCIENT 
p EGYPTIANS, containing THEIR RELIGION, AGRI- 
CULTURE, &c. By SIR GARDNER W ILKINSON. With 
very numerous Dostrations. 3 vols, 8vo. 3/1. 3s. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








‘This day, Fourth and much Enlarged Edition, 2 vols. 5vo. 
HE STAT = in lL. RELATIONS with the 

CHURCH. By W. E. GLADSTONE, Esq. Student of 
Christ Church, and M.P. for Newark. 

‘he present edition contains the entire substance of the 
former ones, with additions, constituting a general expansion of 
the argument, both in the theoretical and the historical portions 
of the work.’ 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This iis is published, in 8vo. price 2s. 6d. Part I 

HE i STORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE 
in E..,, 

hy EDWARD THORNTON, Esq. 

Author of‘ India, its State and Prospec ts,’ Ke. 
This work, prepared from the most authentic sources of in- 
formation, will be completed in about 20 Monthly Parts. An 
impression bok ane appear in royal Svo, on superior paper, price 


3s. 6d. each Pa 
‘London: AY & Co, Li endenbel- street. 


May will be published 
HINA ; ite “SYMBOLS, 


NT ru r ‘ IES, GOVERN MEN’ r, 


SU PERS TI TION 
y the Rev. SAMUEL KIDD 
Professor of the C naan bs anguage and Literature in University 
»llege, London, 
ol. era. with Illustrations. 
Printed for Naylor & Walton, Upper Gomeretreet. _ 
Just published, in 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, price (Bs. 6 
DISCOURSE on the RIGHT of the 
CHURCH ina CHRISTIAN STATE. By HERBERT 
THORNDIKE, B.D. formerly Frphendary of Westminster. A 
new edition, by the Rev. J. 8. BR ER, M.A, of Queen's Col 
lege, Oxford, and Assistant Miniter of Ds iy Cc hapel, Holborn. 
London : ..3.C er, Baker-street, Portman-square ; J+) 
Parker, Oxfor: + Ti homas Stevenson, ¢ ‘ambridge. 
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On the Ist of May was published, price ¢ i. 
O. VII. of the ENT OMOLOGIST. The 
papers are by Mes E. Doubleday, H. Doubleday, 
J. W. Douglas, G. Reacenaes and E. Newman. With a plate 
engraved by Mr. Ingall, from a drawing by Mr. Haliday. 
John Van _Voorst, Paternoster-row. 








Just publishe od, demy 8vo. cloth boards, price 10s- ed. 
HE COMBUSTION of COAL and the PRE- 
VENT ity af SMOKE chemically and practically co 
sidered. By C. W. WILLIAMS. Past the First. 2nd edition, 
illustrated with pd! Siegreme A 
London; Sim a Marshall & Co. Stationers ‘hall-court, ani 
Weale, High ‘orn. T. Bean, Albion Office, and W. Webb, 
Liverpool ; W Tightson & Webb, reign Simms & Disha, 
Manchester; Finlay, Glasgow ; Curry & Co. Dublin. 
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Just published, in 12mo. price 4s. in cloth boards, 
SECOND LATIN BOOK, and PRACTICAL 
A GRAMMAR. Intended as a Sequel to Henry's Latin 


Boor the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
nectar of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College,C ‘ambridge. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Fe am - Waterloo-place. 
ublis: 


Henry's ‘sI First Latin “Book. 2nd edition, 12mo. 3s. 
THEOLOGICAL DICTIONARY, 
BY RENDE RSON. 

ery large volume, 8vo. dot ible columns, price l4s. cloth, 
‘y [LEOLOGICAL DIC IONARY ; contain- 
ing Detinitions of all Religious and Ecclesiastical Terms ; 
srtial account of the principal denominations which have 
1 the religious world from the birth of Christ to the 

y: together with an xecurate statement of the most 

re yle Transactions and Events recorded in Ecclesiastica 
Hi mary, and a Biographical Sketch of such Writer have ex- 
erted a decided inf e ae e in the fe ld = z Lega al Science, 
By the late Rev. CHARLES BUCI DB PD, 

roved edition, bet ne Rev. KE. HENDE RSON. 
Theologic al Tutor of Highbury College. 

London: printed for ‘Thomas Tegg, No. 73, Cheapside; 
sold by allother Booksellers. 


This day i is published, in 8vo. cloth lettered, price 16s. 
N ARRATIVE of the MARCH and OPERA- 
TIONS of the ARMY of the INDUS,in the EXPEDI- 
fii into APFGHANISTAN under LORD KE ANE; with the 
History of the Door: rr . Empire, from its & ion to the 
prese nttime. By MAJOR HCUGH, ., Bengal Colurnn 
Army of the Indus, fallen of* Practice of =i. Martial,” and 
other Military Works. Illustrated by_an entirely new Map, 
and Views of Candahar, Ghuznee, and Cabu 
London: Wm. H. Allen & Co, 7, Les sdenhall- street. 
7. = geaaues yore afi 
new e¢ lition, being the 15 
R. AD. AM. “CL ARKE’S LEARNE ny COM- 
MENTARY on the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. 
This pom s regularly published, a Part every fortnight :— 
Part I. 
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rice 2s, sewed, 1s publishec a this day, and will be con- 
tinned ati il the whole is completed in Sixty Parts, forming six 
large volume 

London: published by appolotment of the Executors of the 
late Dr. Cl ve: for Thomas ‘Tegg, 73, Cheapside; sold also by 
J, Mason, 14, City-road: and by all other Booksellers in the 
United Kingdom. 


On the Ist of May was published, by Longman & Co., and 
peo & Co., in : tem ny Poc Ket “Volume, with Maps and 
Tables, in morocco, pric 6d. 
hg HOLY BIBLE, containing the Old and 
New Testaments, with nearly 20,000 emendations, derived 
from Ancient and Modern Versions, from original and scarce 
Manuscripts, and from the Works of more than 300 of the mast 
learned and Pious Men of the last two Centuries. It will be 
freed from many obsolete and indelicate words, and will be 
printed in paragraphs: the poetical parts being in parallelisms. 
Just published, in s8vo. pric 7 9s. “. in cloth boards, the 2nd 
edition o 
ERMONS on VARIOU S SUBJECTS. 
_By the Rev. JAMES S. M. ANDERSON, M.A 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen; Chaplain to ‘tke Queen 
Bw and Perpetual Curate of St. George’s Chapel, 
y hton 











1G.F. - Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo- 

ae. Pali Sia J. Hi. Parker, Oxford; and the Booksellers in 

righton. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1, The Cloud of Witnesses ; a Series of Discourses 
ater leventh Chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews. 
svo. 10s. Ge 

2, Discourses on Elijah and John the nce sia 
indedition. Svo, 10s. 6d. 

~ Just Pr ublished, in 1 vol. 8vo, pie e 7s. 6d., 

‘ is 


the and CONSI 





A ‘TREATISE 

EQU ENC ES of 

HABITUAL teh By JOHN BURNE, 
M. D.. Fe od of the Royal College of Phy ssclans, Physician to 
the Westminster and Ma agdale u Hospitals, & 

Contents :~ 3 ual constipation—C onsequences: 
ne uralzia, s ns of muscles, determination of 
blood to the head, k-headach, indigestion, pyrosis. 
omanic disease of ‘be grecaen. 3y irritation and h ‘pertrophy of 
the womb, disordered menstruation, leucorrhaea, diseases of the 

eweum and colon, obstruction, erysipelas. P 
Treatment, diet and regimen: use, action, and value of aperi 
medicines, lave $ 5 Influenc e of constipation in exciting 
the more prevalen ses in India—viz. affections of the liver, 
diarrhea, dysentery, &c. 

London: Longman & Co. 


RUTHERFORD’sS SIMSON’S EUCLID. 
In a handsome pocket volume, price 6s. bound, 
+E who ~¢ TE : ° 
HE ELEMENTS of EUCLID, viz. the First 
Six Books, together with the Eleventh and Twelfth. 
Printed, with a few Variations and Improvements, from the ‘Text 
of Dr. Simson; with = appendix of Miscellaneous Exercises 
in Plane Geometry, and Critical Questions and Notes, by 
WILLIAM RU THER ORD, F.R.A.S., Royal Military ‘Aca- 
emy, Woolwich. 
“Mr. Rutherford has, by a very laborious and careful revision 
of Simson’s prolix languag ze and incautious mode of demonstra- 


















tion, left little more to be desired in an edition of Euclid intended | 


for schools.’ 
*,* Please to order Retherford’ ig ie. 
enten' : printed for Thomas Tegg, Che sani 
e ith e dition. with De eer Re By 


A 7 REATISE on INDIGESTIO iliustrat- 


ing the Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and Treatment of 








the prevailing Disorders of the Stomach and Liver, with Prac- 
teal Obs ations on some painful Complaints originating in 
them, especially Nervous Pere a egmousenk, &c. 
By T. J. GRAHAM 

“We sincerely recommend it, and he long en convinced 
that such a work was imperatively called for.’ L mndon Medical 
Jurnal.—* It is evidently the result of close attention to, and 
much experience in the subject. Mr. Abernethy spoke highly 
Of it."— British Magazine. 

ndon: published by Simpkin & Co. Paternoster-row; and 
Natehards, 187, P iccadilly 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 7th edition, price 16s. 

2. Modern Domestic Medicine ; a comprehensive 
Medical Guide for the Clergy, Fasailies and Invalids, with a 
Copious Collection of Prescriptions, 

“Itis altogether deserving of permanent popularity.”’"— London 
Weekly Review. 

8. On the Diseases of Females: a Treatise in 
Which the subject is fully considered. With Cases and a Me- 
ical Glossary. 3rd edition, price lls 

It is an admirable performance, sand [shout find a place in 
frery family establishment.”—Bath Heral 











BISCHOF ON THE HEAT OF THE GLOBE. 
This day, in 8vo. with a Plate and Woodcuts, price 10s. cloth 
HY SICAL, CHEMICAL, and GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL RESEARC HES on the INTERNAL HEAT of the 
GLOBE. By GU STAV BISCHOP, Ph. D, Professor of Chemis- 
try and Technocology in the University of poe. 
London: Longman, Orme & € 


4 ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c, | 

APIER MACHE ORNA AMENTS, ia 

every style, for internal decoration on walls, galing &c. 
far st ronger, wa Per eels. lighter gad qh than plaster, 
at C.F EFELD'S Papier Mach . 15, Welling: 
ton-street Nor a Strand.—Also, Meter e EL Bs REA TISE o: 
the USE of PAPIER MACHE, with 92 quarto plates, price 2/. oe we 
upwards of 600 Patterns (with a tariff of prices), 





is day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 1 
HE “PHIL OSOPHY of MYSTERY. By 
WALTER COOPER DENDY, Fellow and Honorary 
Librarian of the Medical Society of London, &e, &e, 

“ tle so intreateth this serious “and terrible matter of spirites, 
that now and then insertyng some strange stories - counter- 
feyts, doth both very lyvely display their falsehood eg also 
not a little recreate his reader; and yet, in the e » he so 

aptly concludeth to the purpose, that his hystories eet not 
le tales, or impertinent vagaries, but very trueths, naturally 
falling under the compasse of his matter.” 
London: : Longman, Orme & Co. 


EMIGRATION TO NEW SOUTH WALES, SOUTH 
ms, ——e — ao S$" 4 hea cp. 


HE RESOU NCES “of AUS" TRALIA, and the 
Prospects and Capabilities of the Settlements 
Sketch of the Causes of the nk &, of PORT PHILIP: with 
Information essential to Emigrants ; being the results of Four- 
teen Years’ Experience of an Australian Colonist. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co, 65, C ‘ornhill. 


PLNT GLASS.—APSLEY PELLATT, only 

surviving partner of the late firm of Pellatt & Green, has 

Pan's s Chure 7 to 
pere 








man pears entirely removed from St. 
the Falcon Glass Works, Holland-street, 
has show-rooms for every description of ts ab 
smelling-bottles, his newly-invented renaissance “chandeliers, 
lamps, lustres, chemical glass ; also the newest patterns of china 
table dessert, and tea services.—Printed lists, with sketches, 
may be had on application. The exte nsive glass-works (of whic h 
an illustrated description is in the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ No. 572,) 
may be seen in full operation any ‘Tuesday, Wednesday, ur 
Thursday. 
DATENT SPELTER PAINT.—This Paint is 
adapted for all purposes which other paint is now used 
for, and_may be confidently recommended to the notice of the 
public. When applied to iron its effect may be compared to that 
of the galvanization of the metal; it resists the influence of the 
weather, of soft and sea water, and of the fumes in chemical 
works. When applied to wood, it gets so hard that the most 
intense heat of the sun makes no impression upon it, and will 
not, make it blister and peel off. Applied to damp walls, or in 
positions which are much exposed, it affords a powerful protec- 
tion against moisture and saltpetre. When it is used upon softer 
substances, such as paper, pasteboard, linen, plaster of Paris, it 
produces equally satisfactory results. Apply to Jas. Le Cren, 
Agent, 26, Moorgate-street ; or, by letter, to H. P. Rouquette, 
patentee and sole manufacturer, 14, Mark-lane. 











Y Special Appointment, Stay and Corset Maker 
to her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. to her Ma- 
jesty Adelaide the vis een Dowager, to ne A ead the See een “ 
Ny and, and to her daughter Princes: e.—Mrs. NICHOLA 
EARY, of 61, St. James’s-street, Soliente pee to her -e 
aoe ented STAY. which by its total rejection of all uneven pres- 
sure, its capability of adaptation to every variety of form, and 
the perfect symmetry of its construction, is recommended by 
the following medical gentlemen, with whose cortificates Mrs. 
Geary is honoured :—Sir James_E. Anderson, M.D. Aldis, 
Sir ponies Brodie, Bart., Dr. Birkbeck, Dr. Brig’ cht, _ Burn, 
Dr. G. F’. Babington, Sir Anthony Carlisle, Sir Charles M. Clarke, 
art., 4 aanaee Cc lark, Bart., Sir Astley Cooper, Bart., Dr. Clut- 
terbuc r. Conquest, William © ‘voulson, Esq. , Dr. Copland, Dr. 
Currie, 4 "G. Fr Collier, Dr. Henry Davies, Thomas Davies, 
Sir James E yre, M.D., Dr. G. F. D. Evans, hie Ferguson, Dr. 
Holland, Dr. James p> Nati R. Keate, Esq., W. Money, Esa., 
Dr. Loe ock, Dr. Lichfield, 4 Merriman, Dr. Paris, Dr, Wilson 
Phillips, G. Pearson, Esq., T. J. Pettigrew, Esq., Dr, F. H. Rams- 
botham, Dr. Hamilton Kee, Dr. Sigmond, Sir Ma atthew Tierney, 
Bart., Donald Walker, E a ountry residents instructed to 
send their measures by ad dressing, post paid only, as above, 
having no connexion with any other house in the kingdom. 


OWLAND'S KALYDOR, an Eastern Bota- 


- nical Discovery of surprising, eflicacy for rendering the 
Skin soft and fair, as well as in bestowing a delicate roseate hue to 
the Complexion, composed for the most part of Oriental balsamic 
erotics, to the utter exclusion of all mineral admixture ; it is dis- 
tinguished medicinally for its extreme bland, purifying, and sooth- 
ing action upon the skin, and. by acting upon the pores and 
minute secretory vessels, erpels all im; mraies from the surface, 
allays every tendency to inflammation, and, by this means alone, 
eflectua ally dissipates all redness, tan, pimp ile: 8, freckles, sunburn, 
and other unsightly cutaneous visitations, so inimical to Female 
Reauty. Its constant application will change the most bilious 
Complexion into one of radiant whiteness; while to the Neck, Hand, 
and Arm, it bestows a delicacy and fairne 58 unrivalled. ‘To Gen- 
tlemen alllicted with a tenderness of the skin in shaving, the appli- 
cation of the Kalydor will be found to allay all cuticular irrita- 
tion. Price 6d. and 8 s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. 
OBSERV k—The N ame and Address of the Proprietors, 

A, ROWLAND & so 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, 
are engraved on the Go vernment Stamp, which is pasted on the 
cork ; also printed in red, on the Wra per in ware each bottle 
is enclosed. Ask for * ROWLAND’S KALY 

Sold by them, and by res fontors. Pe te = — Medicine 

ende 


RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY, AND PAT RONIZED 
BY HER MAJESTY AND H.R.H. PRINCE ARBERT. 
AVIS’S CELEBRATED TOOTH- 
BRUSHES.—A, DAVIS, Sponge Merchant and Brush 
Manufacturer by special appointment to her Majesty and ELR.H 
Prince Albert, their Graces the Dukes of Northumberland, 
Argyle, and Montrose, Dowager Duchess of Bedford, and nume- 
rous families of high distinction, 33, STRAND, begs, to acquaint 
the Nobility and Contry that he has succeed led in dise overing @ 
fastening for ‘Tooth Brushes, composed of Corded Silk and India 
Rubber, | by which it is impossible for the hairs ever to come 
loose in the mouth. For curebiity, they | will be found to excel 
any ever yet offered, and the only kind that can be warranted 
from corroding. Persons frequently get bad teeth and gums 
from these c a. the corrosion being poison to the breath. and 
cancer the gu Also, inventor of a new and improved NAIL 
BRUSH, cade of unbleached Russia Pristles, which do not 
soften by constant use. Improved Velvet CLOT He Sand HAIR 
BRU SHES. | in great variety of patterns, at the wholesale prices. 
The Snes Toilet and Nursery Sponges, at half the perfumers’ 
rices. DAVIS being an extensive importer of Sponges and 
Brleties, poe him to offer the following articles at forty per 
nt. under any House in England. Families in Town and 
c ‘ountry supplied, carriage free, at Wholesale Prices, with every 
kind of Brushes for Horses and Carriages ; also Sponges, Cha- 
mois, Horse Clothing, Blankets, and every requisite for the use 
of the Stables. All kinds of Brushes, | Bross, pumery, Cooper- 
e, Rope an yool r Mats, So Black Lead, Scouring 
aper, Sieves, for Household use, at Wholesale Prices. Families 
in Town and Country can have a List of his Prices by « post-paid 
application.—33, Strand. 
































being part of a much larger Collection of Ornaments always 
ready for sale. 


\ AREROOMS for STOVES and FEN DERS. 
—R. H. PARKINSON poliette | from the Public generally 
an inspection of his extensive Stock of Register and other Stoves, 
Fenders, of the most tasteful design, Fire-irons, Kitchen-Ranges, 
Smoke-Jacks, Ovens, Hot Plates, &c. &c. Also a very large 
assortment ‘of town- made Tea-Urns, Tea-Kettles on swing 
stands, Papier-MiAché ‘Trays and Waiters, silver pattern Dish- 
Covers, including every article required for the Kitchen, either 
in Copper, Iron, or Block-tin.—79, Oxford-street, exactly oppo- 
site the Bantheo. 
N.B.—R. H. P. wishing to make room for New Patterns, has 
some ee Register Stoves and Fenders to offer at a very 
considerable reduction in price. 


tUPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and Splen- 
did Gilt PICTURE FRAMES.—CHARLES M‘LEAN, 73, 

lleet-street, on ysite the Dispatch newspaper oflice, respect- 
fully informs e trade, artists upholeterers. and the public, 
that they oan z= A with LOOKING GLASSES and PIC- 
TURE FRAMES, of the very Ly mapetaetere, at prices moose 
hitherto attempted. —May be bed gratis, aed free ot pent 
any part of the kingdom, LARG ont {TS IRAWINGS, te- 
presenting the exact patterns mt ices of vonataie erent sized pic= 
ture frames and 120 looking gla ees * elegi antly ornamented wit 
designs made expressly for this manufactory. The trade supplied 
with frames in the compo. Fancy wood frames and mouldings, 
and room borderings. Old frames repaired and regilt. Glasses 
resilvered. 30,000 trames kept seasoned for femodiake delivery. 
—All goods not approved of in Whree months taken back, and money 
returned, 


ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
scie ntife prince iple, and patronized by the most eminent of the 
faculty. ‘his celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe's Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth, price ls. An improved Clothes- aemat that Sey t ina 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of ring the finest 
nap. A newly-invented Brush for cleaning v elvet with quick 
and satisfac tor. The much-approved Flesh-Brushes, as 
recommended by the faculty, and Horse-hair Gloves and Belts. 
Penetrating Hair-Urashes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, that do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
A new and large importation of fine ‘Turkey Sponge ; ann’ tombs 
of all descriptions.—To be had, Wholesale and Retail, ONLY 
at Metcalfe’s SOLE Establishment, No. 130 pb, Oxford-street, 
nearly opposite Hanover-square. 


1" . 
ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono- 
meter and Watch Manufacturers rices that will 
command public patronage, and if of equal 4 = ity. lower them 
any honse in London. Compensated duplex watches, upon the 
principle of their chronometers, to which Government awarded 
the prizes three years in succession. The compensated duplex 
watch combines the most perfect accuracy of performance with 
the utmost elegance in appearance, is not equalled i im regularity 
by any watch, nor surpassed by the pocket chronometer, an 
may be had of the smallest dimensions, Webster's newly intro— 
duced centre seconds for the medical professina. ¢ elegant and 
ne vel in appearance; also their patent detached lever, and 
small flat horizontal for ladies, all equally reduced in price, and 
wantented, Old watches taken in exchange. A se’ ection 0 
fine second-hand repeating, duplex, lever, and horizontal 
watches, by the most eminent makers, at little above half the 
original cost, and nearly one . new, warranted. Post letters 
promptly attended to.—Webster & Son, C *hronometer-makers 
to the Lords of the Admiralty, (established 130 years) 3, Birchin- 
lane, Cornbill, London. 


IGHT.--R. H. Parkinson begs leave to ac- 
quaint the Nobility and Gentry that he manufactures the 
P ATENT SOLAR LAMP with its latest improvements, or 
adapts the Solar Principle to any Lamp they may already have. 
1 >. supplies the Oil at 3s. 6d. per gallon, of a quality very 
superior to what is usually sold. Aliso a new ‘description of Nat 
Oil, at 6s. 6d. per gallon, which burns in the regular Patent 
Lamp with a brilliancy nearly equal to sperm, and perfectly 
free trom smell. He is induced to make this remark, knowing 
that there is an article very much puffed (by circular and other- 
wise), but which has a most noxious smell.—A large assortment 
of Palmer’ s Patent Lamps, for Candles with 1, 2, 3, or 4 wicks— 
the 4-wick, or Magnum Candle, giving a light equal to any oil 
lamp, and now becominggeneral upon the tables of the Nobility. 
Every size Candle may be had, and in any quantity 
Notice—PARKINSON’S W hole sale and Retail W nelnnen, 7, 
Ox ford-street, exactly opposite the Pantheon. 


rry. a 
UTLER’s COMPOUND CONCENTRATED 
DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT of SARSAPARILLA, 

is allowed by medical men to be the best (as it is the original) of 

the now numerous concentrated preparations of the kind. A 

dessert spoonful of it, diluted with water, makes half a pint of 

the Compound Decoction, of the same strength and composition 
as that ordered by the British Pharmacopeias. It is prescribed 
as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of the skin, and 
all cutaneous diseases; also has been found extreme ely useful in 
chronic rheumatism, in secondary symptoms, and after an im- 
roper use of mercury.—Prepared and sold, in met bottles 20s.,, 
halt pints, 10s., and quarter-pints 5s. 6d., 3 f Thomas uter,, 

Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paui* s, London; and may 

be obtained of J. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; likewise of Daven- 

ort & Stedman, 20, Wate »rloo- place, opposite the Post Office, 

Fainburgb ft by order, through any other respectable Drug- 

ist.—N.B. No. 4, Che sapside, corner of St. Paul's Chare’ hyard. 


PREVALENCE of BALDNESS.—We are 
unable to account for the very numerous cases of Baldness 
by referring them to the ravages of fever or the inroads af time. 
for innumerable instances may be cited in which youth and 
health have not shielded the victims. To what e atone ences of 
mental stimulus or indulgence are to be further added to th iss 
of causes may be a matter of curious inquiry, ms a? viet 
practical utility unless it a means of removal, It is how- 
ever satisfactory to know, that though we may fail in removin 
the causes we can at least provide remedies. The most effectua 
eppueesen for the thickening and restoration of the Hair is “ Old- 
ridge’s m of Columbia,” the numerous recommendations of 
which tom all quarters are conclusive evidence of its admirable 
properties. OLDRIDGE’S BALM causes Whiskers and Eye- 
»rows to grow, prevents the Hair from turning srey, and the 
first application causes it to curl beautifully, frees it from scurf, 
and stops it from falling off. Abundance of Gortiiicates of the 
first respectability are shown by the Proprietors, © . OL 
RIDGE, 1, Wellington-street, Strand, where the Balm is sold, 
and by mass pots the respectable Perfumers and } and Medicine ne Vendors. 
rice 3s. 6d and lls r le . 
Ask for OLDRIDGE'S B ‘LM OF CoLUMBIA, 1; WELLING, 
TON-STREET, STRAND 











































































THE ATHENZUM 


THE FREQUENT ROBBERIES OF PLATE. 


CAUTION.—It having been represented to Rirron & Burton that several persons are vending 4 spurious metal as their Nicksr Sitver, they assure the Public that the genuing 
article can onLY be had at their Warehouses. The NickEL Sitver manufactured by Rirron & Burton is, by a chemical process, rendered superior to Silver in durability, and equal 
in appearance ; all the articles are solid, and of wrought material; they improve with use, and are warranted to stand the test of that strong acid, Aquafortis. 








Fiddle-handle Table Spoons and Forks, .. ee ae per doz. 12s. and 16s. . agp) — Table Spoons and aaa per doz. 

Ditto ditto very strong £1 0 Dessert ditt do. 

Ditto Dessert Spoons ” ene ° ee 10s., 14s., and 16 0 Ditto Tea Spoons oe oe do. 

Ditto Tea Spoons $ ee ee aie 5s., Gs. and 0 Ditto Gravy ditto ee each 

Ditto Gravy Spoons ee oe each 4s, and 0 Ditto Fish Knives... do. 

Ditto Salt and Mustard Spoons ee ee oe ee oe 6 Ditto Salt and Mustard Spoons do. 

Ditto Ditto and Ditto, with _— bowls os oe je Ditto Soup Ladles . do. 

Ditto Sauce Ladles ee ee ee 1s. 6d. and Ditto Sauce Ladles ee do. 

Ditto Soup Ladles .. ee sa es +» Gs. 6d. - Ditto Sugar Tongs... ar do. .. i on os 

Ditto Fish Knives ° ee ae ee Table Candlesticks, 8 inches high .. ne i per pair 

Ditto Butter Knives ee oe “es Ditto, with gadroon mountings, 8 inches high os se 

Ditto Sugar Bows ° per pair Is. and 3 | Ditto, ditto, — 9 ditto 
Round Waiters, with rich shell mountings and feet, centre elegantly chased, Ditto, with shell mountings, 10 ditto 

# in. diameter Ditto, Antique Silver Pattern, 10 in. 

Ditto, ditto, l2in. ditto Chamber C andlesticks, complete, from ‘ oa ee we 
Cruet Frames, with 4 richly cut ‘glasses, shell mountings, and feet each Snuffers, per pair .. ee ee +. from 4s. to 
Ditto, 5 glasses, £1 10s. Ditto, 7 glasses oe ee Snuffer Trays, with gadroon ‘mountings éo an each 
Liquor Frames, with 3 richly cut glasses 0 Handsome modern pattern Teapots, to hold 1 quart ee 
Decanter Stands, with shell Mountings, per pair 14 Newest Silver Pattern ditto 
Bread Basket, richly chased, shell ennetngs 0 Coffee Pots, Sugar Basins, and C ream Ewers to mateh. 
Toast Racks 7 6 | Steak Dish and Cover with loose handles, so that the cover shames — a saa : 
Dessert Knives, Queen’s ‘pattern, "per doz. 0 Salt Cellars, richly mounted, gilt inside, per pair ° 2 6 


So ee 
eenooaaoacecocoocooeooowoaooose 


i) 





*,* From the continual accession of fresh Patterns and Articles, this list is necessarily incomplete. The above may, however, be taken as a criterion of prices, and are always on 


sale. Every article that can be made in Silver is made in Nickel Silver, and the prices are named in Rirron & Burton's Catalogue, which is furnished Gratis, and can be sent fora 
single postage. 


RIPPON AND BURTON’S PRICES OF STRONG SETS OF KITCHEN FURNITURE. 


SMALL SET. MIDDLE SET. LARGE SET. 


1 Bread Grater 
1 Pair Brass Candlesticks ee 
1 Bottle Jack 
1 Pair of Bellows ee 
2 Tin Candlesticks 
1 Candle Box 
1 Cheese Toaster 
1 Chopper 
1 Cinder Sifter 
1 Coffee Pot oe 
. Colander 
1 Dripping Pan and Btand 
1 Dust Pan... 
1 Fish Slice oe 
1 Fish Kettle 
Pepper and Flour Roxes. 


p 


Bread Grater 
Pair Brass ¢ ‘andlesticks 


1 1 Bread Grater 
1 

1 Bottle Jack . 

1 

1 

1 


i Pair Brass C andlestieks 
1 Bottle Jack ° 

1 Pair of Bellows 

2 Deep Tin Candlesticks 

1 Candle Box . 

1 Cheese Toaster 

1 Chopper for Meat 

1 Cinder Sifter 

1 Coffee Pot oe 

1 Coal Shovel oe 

1 Colander 

1 Dripping Pan and Stand” 

1 Dust Pan oe 

1Egg Slice .. 

1 Fish Slice ee 

2 Fish Kettles 

1 Flour Box oe 

3 Flat Irons 

2 Fryingpans . . 
1 Gridiron, with fluted bars. 

1 Wood Meat Screen ° 
3 Jelly Moulds 

1 Mustard Pot 

1 Salt Cellar .. ee 

1 Pepper Box 

1 Wicker Plate Basket, lined with tin 
3 Block Tin Saucepans 

4 Iron Saucepans 

1 Saucepan and Steamer 

1 Large Boiling Pot, Iron 

4 Stewpans, Lron 

2 Sets of Skewers 

6 Knives and Forks 

6 Iron Spoons 

1 Tea Pot 

1Tea Tray .. 

1 Toasting Fork 

1 Egg Whisk 

1 Tea Kettle 


+*,* One or more articles may be selected from cither of the above sets at the prices quoted. 
N.B.—12, WELLS STREET, OXFORD STREET. 


FASHIONABLE FENDERS, FIRE-IRONS, SHOWER BATHS, &c. 


Plack Iron Fenders, from 7s.; Bronzed ditto, from 8s.; Brass ditto, from 8s.—Polished Steel Fire-Irons, from 4s. 6d.—Block Tin Dish Covers, the Set, 6s. 67.; improv ed shaped 
ditto, 16s.; Patent ditto, the very best quality and newest shape that is made, 35s.—Japanned Bottle Jacks, warranted to carry 25 tb., 7s. Gd. ; Brass ditto, 9s. Gd. —Brass Stair Rods, 3 
per dozen.—Hirass Cornice or Window Curtain Poles, 1s. 3d. per foot.—Copper Tea Kettle, to hold 1 gallon, 7s.—Copper Coal Scoops, from 10s. Gd.—Tea Urns, from 27s. 


SHOWER BATHS, WITH BRASS FORCE PUMPS, AND WITH CURTAINS COMPLETE, 100s. 


SUPERIOR TABLE CUTLERY, WARRANTED. 


Octagon Ivory-handled Table Knives, per dozen, 14s.; Dessert Knives, 1ls.; Carvers, per pair, 4s. Gid.; the Long Set of 50 Pieces, 40s.; the same to Balance Table Knives, le; 
Desserts, 14s.; Carvers, 5s. 6d.; Larger-size Table Kniv es, 18s. ; Desserts, 15s. per dozen; Carvers, 6s.; White Bone-handled Table Knives and Forks, 9s. per dozen ; Black Horn ditto, 1s; 
Wessert Knives and Forks, 8s.; Carvers, 2s. 6d. per pair, all warranted. 


Every description of F urnishing Ironmongery at prices 20 per cent. lower than any other respectable House. Families are recommended to apply for a pamphiet of prices; it will 
be sent free of postage ce and will be found of the greatest advantage. 


Tin Candlestick .. 
Candle Box 
Meat Chopper 
1 Cinder Sifter 
1 Coffee Pot 
1 Colander ee 
1 Dripping Pan and Stand 
1Dust Pan... 
1 Slice ee 
1 Fish Kettle .. 
1 Flour Box 
2¥FlatIrons .. 
1 Fryingpan 
1 Gridiron ° 3 Flat Irons 
1 Mustard Pot oe oe ee 1 Fryingpan oe 
; Salt Cellar .. ee . ° 1 Gridiron 
1 Pepper Box ee o- y 2 Jelly Moulds 
1 Block Tin Butter Saneepan oe . 5 1 Mustard Pot 
2Iron Saucepans .. . oe 5 1 Salt Cellar 
2 Tron Stewpans ee ar - § 3 1 Plate Basket oe 
1 Boiling Pot, Iron. ox ee 2 Block Tin Saucepans 
1 Set of Skewers oe oe ° 3 3 Iron Saucepans 
6 Kniv& and Forks ee oe 1 Saucepan and Steamer 
3 Spoons o ee g 1 Large Boiling Pot 
1 ‘Tea Pot and 1 Tea Tray ee 5 3 Stewpans ° 
1 Toasting Fork ee o. ; 1 Sct of Skewers 
1 Tea Kettle ; 3 6 Knives and Forks 
6 Iron Spoons 
1 Tea Pot and 1 Tea Tray 
1 Toasting Fork 
1 Tea Kettle ee 
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RIPPON & BURTON, IRONMONGERS, 12, WELLS STREET, OXFORD STREET. Established 1820. 
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